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— Quality Foods 
ora 


to your table 


For tip-top meals, here’s the tip-off! Include 
in your carefully planned service the right 
Sexton sauce ... to sharpen the appetite for 
a buffet meal . . . to bring out the flavor of 
roast or steak. These sauces are 

especially for your use, In our 

Kitchens, from the finest Ingiedicnis. 1+ 
table test will prove them best. 


JOHN SEXTON & CO., 1950 
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NEWEST METALCRAFT 
SENSATION... 
PRE-FORMED CIRCLES! 


of Aluminum 
Copper 





No forming—no cutting! 
Ready for painting, decorating 
with complete Dek-All color kit! 


Now... everyone can make colorful and 
attractive trays, coasters and countless 
other items by using these pre-cut and 
pre-formed circles from Metal Goods! 
Made of clean, high-quality ALUMINUM 
or COPPER, they give a professional look 
to every piece. 


EASY—EVERYONE CAN DO IT! 


Just trace on the design you want... 
then paint on the colors with a Metal 
Goods ‘“Dek-All’”’ color set-—and presto— 
your pre-formed metal circle is trans— 
formed into a handsome metalcraft item. 
The brilliant colors are washable and 
chip-resistant. 


ECONOMICAL 


You'll be surprised at the unusually low 
cost... 


Send Today for Price List and Information 
on this New Metalcraft Sensation 


METAL GOODS 


CORPORATION 


DEST. CM 





644 Rosedale Ave., St. Louis 15, Mo. 
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Pure, safe drinking water is the most 
important thing in your camp: don’t for- 
get, water-borne diseases can put you 
out of business. Why gamble with the 
health of your campers when you can get 
% Proportioneers% Heavy Duty Midget 
Chem-O-Feeder to treat your water 
supply with hypochlorite and make it 
safe — automatically, economically. 
Many of the most successful camps are 
using Chem-O-Feeders. Equipment is 
low in cost and can be safely operated 
by almost anyone. Mail coupon today 
for latest bulletins and complete _in- 
formation. 


CLIP and MAIL TODAY 


a 


F ¢ DROPDATIONEERS.INC.% § 


w: 446 HARRIS AVE., PROVIDENCE 1, R. I. 





Please send by return mail Bulletin 
HDM3 and complete information on 
treating camp water supplies. 
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300,000 Campers eee 1939 Camps e ee in 48 States, Alaska, 


Hawaii and Canada... Protected through HNW&R Service in 1949. This year's higher Accident 


& Sickness limits .. . broader coverage— including Polio—your greatest insurance value. Write 
for details. 


HIGH-PROTECTION, LOW-COST COVERAGE 


Any or all of these forms of protection are available at a cost you would scarcely believe possible: 
Accident, Sickness, Polio, Accidental Death, Camp Tuition Refund and Epidemic Insurance. Other 
forms pertaining to camp operations include: Comprehensive Liability, Employees Compensation, . 
Use and Occupancy, Personal Effects Floater, Fire, Loss of Profits, etc. — 


NATIONAL SERVICE... of 
Only HNWER aan RAPID CLAIM PAYMENTS ane 
APPR 
OFFICIAL 


The underwriting companies we represent are approved by 


ational Headquarters of Insurance Commissioners of ALL states. Wherever located 

" oon Organizations you may rely on us to provide the protection you need as 
national Council of Y.M.C.A- well as quick, courteous claim service. You'll be agreeably 
methodist Church ating surprised to find that we (being specialists in camp insurance) 


of Am ° ; . 
Boys Clubs Girls Education provide a number of services not available elsewhere. 
Camp Fire ir of Religious 


‘onal Council minations 
The Internation® tant Deno! 
{Representing 40 Prove? te North America WRITE FOR DETAILS .. . or telephone our nearest 
byterian Churc ‘ 
United Presby uth Fellowship office for complete information about these great insurance 


Church oF al Christian Churches values. 


Adventists 


interac Higham, Neilson, Whitridge & Reid, Inc. 


< National Organizations PHILADELPHIA 


Serve 
—— Such as Theses 400 N. Broad Street 
f America ; 
Boy Scouts a? peers Hyllp BOSTON NASHVILLE LOS ANGELES 
Girl Scouts © 50 Congress Street 121 17th Ave., So. 3259 Wilshire Blvd. 
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CAMPING 


COMES OF AGE 








Tu 21ST NATIONAL conven- 
tion of the American Camping 
Association — which also _ inci- 
dentally marked the 40th anniversary 
of the founding of the Association —- 
turned out to be a wonderful affair. 
Held at St. Louis, Mo., February 15 
to 18, 1950 and attended by more than 
1,000 people, it was full of good ideas, 
good fellowship and good camping 
practices. 

Hedley Dimock, dean of Chicago's 
George Williams College, was keynote 
speaker and started the conference off 
on the high level which marked all of 
the succeeding sessions. 

“We are celebrating here,’ he said, 
“the 40th birthday of the American 
Camping Association. We began with a 
handful of 11 private camp directors. 
The American Camping Association now 
has over 4,400 members, from all types 
of camps. In a fear-ridden world the 
camping movement has a_ compelling 
charter. We need to be reconsecrated to 
the task of tomorrow: we are here to 
discover together what we should do 
and how to do it. 

“The characteristics of the camping 
movement are somewhat like three of 
the stages of human development: (1) 
Infancy, (2) Childhood, and (8) Ma- 
turity or Middle Age. Camping in its 
infancy was recreation. It was a rugged 
outdoor experience for city dwellers, an 
antidote for the effects of industrializa- 
tion. Character development and health 
were taken for granted as an inevitable 
result. 

“Camping in the twenties was the 
second stage. Following the first World 
War, an educational emphasis began. 
Camping wanted to go to school. It was 
discovered that recreational life did not 
necessarily bring good health and cha- 
racter development. Camping sought as- 
sistance from group-work, personnel 
and mental-hygiene techniques. Camp- 
ing became educational in leadership. 





“There was a quickening sense of 
the social responsibility of camping. 
This was evidenced in such things as 
the development of cooperative stan- 
dards for camp operation, in community 
planning for camping, and in other si- 
milar ways. 

‘As democracy became threatened it 
became apparent the contribution camp- 
ing could and should make in this third 
stage of its development — the stage 
of maturity. Major shifts have been 
taking place in the last half century 
in our culture. We are moving from 
the stage when economic rights were 
the central sources of power into the 
age in which persons will be the central 
sources. 

“All the nations of the world now 
live in one big boarding house. The 
health and wealth of one affects the 
welfare of all. The basic forces which 
are at work now in the world can be 
delayed but cannot be stopped. These 
forces will work inevitably toward a 
brotherly and friendly spirit of demo- 
cracy. Camping must in this third stage 
of its development give allegiance to 
implementing democracy. 

“There are two ways in which camp- 
ing can help implement democracy. One 
is internal. A camp is like a miniature 
of a large community. It is affected by 
the whole gamut of administrative prac- 
tices. This calls for a decentralized 
program, which will multiply the num- 
ber of campers who make decisions. 
Skills of group living improve when 
camp and community are the same. 

“Second, we need so to plan that 
all people in a community who should 
have a camping experience can and 
will have it. Camping today has a won- 
derful opportunity and a heavy respon- 
sibility. We must help keep alive a 
struggling democracy, understanding, 
and good will. This will be both a job 
and joy for those of us who call our- 
selves camp leaders.”’ 




















PANCAKE POPULARITY INSURANCE 


Pancakes are a big item on the camp menu. And—provided they 
are thoroughly good pancakes—they can add a great deal to the 
camp’s reputation for setting a good table. 

When you use Pillsbury’s Egg Griddle Mix, you get 
top-quality pancakes in the easiest possible way. No need 
to enrich the batter by adding ingredients—for the 
mix itself contains extra-generous quantities of eggs and 


shortening. 
Compare these light, tender, rich-flavored pancakes with 


any others. You'll see why this extra-quality mix has 
won such high favor in camps that are particular 


about the foods they serve. 






: . ye 

Ask your jobber...or write us oe Ye 
° ¥ Bee Ce 
about a trial order under our So Pinter, \ Eee SS 
e le h on & ” 
money-back guarantee. oS Relat ve 
oe. a 

PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. Se, aan 

os. a 
General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minn. Oy ° 
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Kducation For What? 


By Clark G. Kuebler 


President, Ripon College, Ripon, Wis. (Condensation of an address) 


HAT IS THE ONE WORD 
which best describes the world 
in which we live today? Ap- 
prehensive. Who is not apprehensive 
about today and tomorrow? 

After the war we hoped to settle 
back to ease of mind, and we find we 
cannot. We are dismayed to find many 
people have a defeatist attitude. We 
are in the agonies of a social struggle 
that could overwhelm us. We fear a 
possible third World War, which might 
bring with it the loss of our Judo- 
Christian cultural traditions. 





You camp directors have tremendous 
influence over young people. The pri- 
vilege and responsibility goes far be- 
vond running happy and_ successful 
‘ramps. You have an inestimable power 
in shaping the thinking of the next 
generation, in the long war between the 
two opposing philosophies of life — 
totalitarianism vs. democracy. One is 
coercive and enslaving; the other is per- 
suasive and emancipative. We cannot 
defeat totalitarianism on the battlefield; 
it begins and ends in people’s minds. 

The postulate that man is a reason- 
able human being is the cornerstone on 
which western civilization has been 
built. It is completely opposed to the 
basis on which totalitarian governments 
operate. And it is being attacked, even 
in our Own country. 


INpivipvaL Dignity 

The second great difference between 
democracy and totalitarianism is that 
all totalitarian governments are built 
around the idea that no individual has 
dignity and value in and of himself — 
only in terms of the state. Our country 
has been built upon exactly the opposite 
idea —- that each of us, regardless of 
race, creed or color, has dignity and 
value in and of ourselves, so great that 
it cannot be assessed, and that the func- 
tion of government is to serve each of 
us as an individual, and not the other 
way around, This too is under attack 
today, even in our own country. 


T 
he) ( 


are two major jobs facing 


those of us who are leaders and teach- 
‘Ts of youth. One is to develop the 
Power of reason in the young people 
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who come before us. The other is to 
see to it that they have opportunity 
to exercise that reason fully. 

The field of liberal education is most 
appropriate to people in a land of lib- 
erty. It is this field in which camp 
directors operate. Great teachers do not 
merely expose their students to ideas 
and knowledge; they actually infect 
them. You camp directors have the same 
opportunity. We must fight desperately 
to keep alive in young people’s minds 
respect for all other human beings. And 
we must help them to achieve reasor 2d 
convictions about their fundamental be- 


liefs. Unless we do so, they may become 
prey to those who would sell them total- 
itarianism. 

What is all this business of education 
— formal or informal — for? As I see 
it, it has two purposes: to see to it that 
the reasoning power of young people is 
developed to the full and to keep con- 
stantly before them the noblest and 
most uplifting thoughts and ideals we 
have inherited from our fathers and 
forefathers. 

If we do that, we won't have to 
worry about tomorrow; tomorrow will 
take care of itself. 


Training in Democratic Living 
Held A Vital Job For Camps 


EARNING HOW TO LIVE in 
LL. democracy” is becoming the 

underlying theme of organization 
of many camp programs. Within the 
framework of health and safety regu- 
lations — adequate rest, waterfront 
safety, etc. — the trend today is toward 
more and more camper participation in 
planning program. The opportunity to 
voice opinions and participate in mak- 
ing decisions is undoubtedly needed 
training for future citizenship. 

Cooperative planning helps develop 
camper initiative, gives experience in 
taking care of one’s needs, aids in de- 
veloping a sense of security and belong- 
ing. However, freedom does not mean 
license, and staff members can and 
should provide wise guidance. 

The key to cooperative planning is 
in the staff. In selection of staff, one 
needs to consider whether prospective 
counselors have sufficient confidence in 
themselves that they can accept sugges- 
tions from the group. Pre-camp train- 
ing, too, needs to be slanted toward an 
understanding of cooperative planning 
of camp program. And the director him- 
self must substitute a “We” attitude for 


the “I” and “You” sometimes heard. 

The committee, composed of campers 
and counselors, seems to be the unit 
most widely advocated for effective 
formulation of plans, although the par- 
ticular type of organization must be 
worked out in accordance with the 
needs of each individual camp. 

Staff skills and number of staff mem- 
bers of course play an important part 
in determining activities offered. Camp 
setup — size of waterfront, facilities, 
etc. — must of necessity govern pro- 
gram. In camp programming “It’s not 
so much what you do, but how you do 
it.” The philosophy regarding program 
can remain unchanged, although the 
program itself must be adapted to the 
environment. The trend is away from 
compulsory participation in activities, 
since the needs and interests of camp- 
ers vary with the individual child. 

An orientation program for new 
‘ampers is sometimes advisable so that 
every new camper may have the oppor- 
tunity to try, at least once, each type 
of camp activity, thereby eliminating 
fear of the new, and giving each camper 
a chance to discover his capabilities. 


1] 








Why Camping ts Important 





The following report covers three 
talks on ‘The Child—His Needs for 
Happy, Successful Living,’’ by Dr. Julian 
Smith, Michigan Dept. of Public In- 
struction; Dr. Helen Ross, Institute of 
Psychoanalysis; and Dr. Park J. White, 
Pediatrician. 


living increasingly in an adult 
world, a world not planned for 
them, nor designed for them. Toda’s 
children have never heard of a “normal” 
world, as we like to remember it. 
The children go to school and are 
taught by teachers who teach as they 
were taught last. The children can't 
find places to play, can’t find people 
to understand them. When we see them 
in principals’ offices or in courts they 
are warped, and it is because adult con- 
ditions have done something to them. 


Wiivine CHILDREN of ours are 


Camping people have a chance to do 
much for these children. John Dewey 
once said that we all learn best by ex- 
perience, by doing something. That we 
all learn best when there is a good 
reason for learning should be obvious 
to we who teach children. Certainly we 
learn best when conditions are pleasant, 
when our mental and physical life is in 
harmony. 

There are certain stages of a child’s 
development when he must have adven- 
ture — dig caves, etc. If there is no 
place to do these things but alleys, the 
children get into trouble. Primarily 
that’s the responsibility of the home, 
but when this responsibility is not taken 
by the home, it sometimes falls to the 
lot of schools or camps. Certainly those 
of us who find ourselves in somewhat 
the position of a “parent’’ to these 
children must understand the ways these 
little human organisms learn. 

Camp is filled with the kinds of 
things that normally and naturally fit 
into a child’s life. If camp or school or 
community could provide for children 
what might be called an “experience 
curriculum,’ learning while doing, and 
start with the problems of the child 
and follow them out, we would reach 
the fundamentals. If you start with 
something important to the child, you 
will get to something fundamental soon, 


AS 


To Today's Children 


but we usually start with the reverse. 

The child is also a social being and 
we must understand him as a part of 
the social group. We have talked about 
education for recreation; education for 
character; education for intercultural 
things — I don’t know how many ot 
them there are. Let’s talk of the whole 
child now and put him back together. 
I cannot deal any other way except with 
the whole children in the whole situ- 
ation. 


an SS camp need 
more-tomt? Ss attention of grownups 
— smaller groups, not a set program, 
plenty of activity, but not a vast variety, 

hey will find interests for themselves, 
but they must have one very dependable 
relationship with an adult. If a child 
has not had this at home, then it is all 
the more important that he find it in 
camp. 

The middle-aged child of say, sever 
to twelve wants to_exploere_the—world 
He’s very interested in sex, in learning 
how to be a boy or how to be a girl. 
He does not need so much adult atten- 
tion: too much pressure is harmful. 
These children cannot be rushed ~must 
lear tempo,.This age group 
much more influenced by 
just older than themselves, than by 








1€ group 


Never again should we say that if «a adults, 


child can’t learn mentally he can learn 
with his hands. You cannot separate 
the mind and the hands. Camp can deal 
with the total living of a child and see 
that he gets the wholesome, natural 
experiences he so badly needs. 

What can camp contribute to the emo- 
tional life of the child? Wherever the 
child of camp age goes he looks prima- 
rily for security. He evaluates most 
everything this way. 

What does security mean? A feeling 
he will be well taken care of. A feeling 
that there will be protection for him. 


A feeling that he will have security of 
_, : nN 


status. A feeling that there will be 
someone to turn to. Also, most children 
want to feel that they are going to gain 
something in terms of growth and de- 
— — 

velopment. 
Camping should start with children 


not less than six. Before that they need 


a very close dependent relationship of 


Cia anil 


The older children — the over 12’s — 
have begun to turn their interest away 
from the outside world and to become 
again much more interested m_ them- 
selves. They need time free to talk and 
to ask questions, to think about things. 
They need a great deal of time for 
making plans — dreaming is a part of 
getting ready for a vocation. 

It is often very helpful to give them 
some responsibility for children very 
much but not immediately 
vounger than they. You can talk to 
them about behavior of younger chil- 
dren, thus teaching them something of 
the behavior of others but also teaching 


vounger 


them much about themselves. 

Girls in late adolescence are miles 
ahead of boys. The boys act big, but 
actually are likely to be very insecure. 
The more yon can individualize treat- 
ment of children in camp, the more you 
can help them. 
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Camporatt, Conservation and Nature 









Program Aids Otfered 


OUNSELORS AND CAMPER 
should have the proper tools in 
order to insure continued enthusi- 
asm for campcraft. These would be not 
only the physical needs, but also oppor- 
tunity to learn to see things in the 
great outdoors, for becoming aware of 
the beauties of the out-of-doors can 
lead to many happy memories. 
A goal for camperaft, expressed at 
the discussion meeting, was to learn to 
take care of one’s self out-of-doors and 


enjoy doing it. Campcraft activities 


should be available to all ages — from 
eight years up. However, the program 
must suit the age and ability of the 
child. Activities should be taught and 
carried out in safety. 

It was advised this should be done 
in a campceraft area at the camp, and 
each individual campcraft activity 
taught completely at one time, rather 
than having campers pick up the skill 
a little at a time, in connection with 
other activities. 

For instance, in the use of a knife, 
ax or fire-building, the child, once hav- 
ing mastered the skill, is ready to cook 
out. The planning here should include 
all the girls in the group. Many cook- 
outs should be held so that each camp- 
er has a chance to do all parts of a 
meal, 

There should be a room for camp- 
craft supplies, and the equipment should 
be simple but adequate. Campers should 
have a good knowledge of equipment 
and packing. Camperaft activities can 
be related to other parts of the program, 
such as sailing, horseback riding, row- 
ing, etc. For example, campers can 
cookout while out on some other such 
activity. A camperaft exhibit should be 
held near the campcraft grounds, na- 
ture lore should be learned, and a bul- 
letin board might be provided for pic- 
tures and achievements of each child. 
To carry on this program, well quali- 
fied counselors are needed. 

N ecéssary equipment was outlined by 
another speaker at the meeting, listing 
needs in equipment and proper care. It 
— also recommended that there be 
facilities for primitive camping for more 


advanced campers, who can set up their 
own tents apart from the rest of the 
group, cook their own meals, etc. They 
should be drawn into the 
whole through other activities, however, 
it was urged. 


‘amp as a 


HE INTERESTS of 


can set the parttern of nature- 


‘ampers 


lore programs, and should so do. 
A specialist is not needed if each coun- 
selor will the children’s 
curiosity and observation. The program 


really should begin with the children 


encourage 


in the fall, if possible, and continue 
through the year and into the summer. 


All counselors should have a nature 
awareness and interest and set the pat- 
tern of attitudes for the campers. This 
usually can be achieved in the pre-camp 
training period. They should help camp- 
ers overcome fear of the out-of-doors, 
and develop their familiarity with na- 
ture. 

Museums should be cleared out every 
vear, for there is fun and learning in 
the collecting. Children should be en- 
couraged to bring things of interest in 
to their counselor, for display. 

A number of ideas emerged from the 
discussion. Nature trails, as a rule, for 
instance, should be done afresh by each 
group. It is not always necessary to use 
only the simplest terms and names, as 
children often enjoy knowing the pro- 
per names. For the most part, however, 
especially in directions and orientation, 
the simpler terms should be used. 

Activities and 
should progress from interesting fea- 
tures to recognition, to use, to under- 
standing of inter-relationships. Man or 
the camper is the odd person in the 
out-of-doors situation. The nature pro- 
gram should attempt to make him less 
out of place. 


learnings probably 


Caged animals always should have 
adequate care or else be freed. A library 
is necessary and must include a simple 
book on identification and _ activities. 
Nature museums, or corners, or centers 
should be places of activity, not merely 
places to store collections. 


ONSERVATION is a major prob- 

lem in the world of today and 

camps provide the most fruitful 
means for conservation education. Sev- 
eral ideas concerning this basic problem 
were brought forth by experienced con- 
servationists who strongly urged that 
young people be instrumental in con- 
servations over-all philosophy — “a 
wise use of natural resources” — _ in 
the camp surroundings. 

Motivation toward this end stems 
from properly trained leaders and _ is 
dependent upon appreciation of the na- 
tural world and its biological processes. 
The leader need not be trained as a 
biologist, but as an opportunist, so that 
all nature situations may be observed 
and discussed in small informal groups 
at any hour. The psychological aspect 
of this informal leisure-like approach 
cannot be overlooked. 


“Nature study” and “conservation 
education” are terms to be avoided. 
Children have a distaste for these 


terms, but are eager for the unconscious 
learning they receive through their own 
stimulated curiosity. With this in mind 
the leader should let the child investi- 
gate, not tell him all there is to know. 
Resultant projects and explorations are 
essential conservation experiences, if the 
right technique is used. 

Camp owners are advised to use local 
conservation experts in arranging for 
this kind of camp experience, as well 
as in arranging for care of camp pro- 
perty itself. Although conservation is 
practical, the esthetic aspects of the 
natural world are not to be ignored. 
Beauty stands alon+, but perhaps things 
that do not seem beautiful to some may 
be changed when conservation analysis 
brings out new meanings. 

Organizations, such as the Junior 
Rangers Clubs, may have an important 
part in camping conservation, but our 
present problem is to train leaders in 
out-of-doors situations so that they may 
acquire the necessary techniques and at- 
titudes and use them effectively 

Increased practice of conservation is 
so vital to the future of our country 
that all camps should give it emphasis. 
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(amplire, Indian Dance, Game 
Program ‘Techniques Reviewed 


AMPFIRE activities was the top- 

ic of a discussion chaired by Mr. 

Wayne Sommer. Fire, in itself, it 
was pointed out, is stimulating and at- 
tractive. Campfire activities are among 
the most important in camp. They can 
provide fun and fellowshing, instruction 
and inspiration. To achieve this purpose 
they should not be a superimposed, 
added item — something merely to fill 
in a part of the day or to quiet campers 
down preceding bedtime — but one of 
the fundamentals of the camp program. 


Most effective is the use of indirect 


means of lighting the fire. Mentioned 


were a dynamite fuse running into gun- 
powder, shooting a burning arrow into 
kerosene-soaked wood, and tipping vials 
of chemicals which will cause instan- 
taneous combustion. 

Awards, given at ceremonial fires, 
are very dramatic and impressive. Use 
of candles, flares and torches in con- 
nection with campfire ceremonies were 
all reported good. 

It is advantageous to have pre-plan- 
ning for the campfire meeting. All age 
groups can aid in supplying wood for 
the fire. The smaller children can bring 
twigs, larger children bringing larger 
wood, and the largest campers bring- 
ing logs. Participation of the young- 
sters in program planning for campfires 
was also recommended. 

Care should be exercised that young- 
sters are not raised to a_ hysterical 
pitch, such as may result from over- 
done ceremonials. There is need for 
spiritual-type ceremonial-fire programs. 
Charades, Bible stories, com- 
bine spiritual aspects with fun. It is 
well to end the program on a quiet 
vein. Ghost and hair-raising 
thrillers are not conducive to quiet and 
restful sleep afterwards. 


using 


stories 


ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMS 


Ideas for stunts and party combina- 


tions also were discussed. Included 












were: 
(1) Popular-song parties, with camp- 
ers dressed to represent songs; 
(2) Birthday skits for portraying 
months ; 
(3) Buffalo Bill night, with a west- 


lo 


ern theme; 

(4) Counselors and staff putting on 
funny skits; 

(5) Competitive contests, with team 
members feeding each other bananas, 
crackers, etc. 

(6) Cireus night; and 

(7) Indian-tribe progressive parties 
with dancing, refreshments, and stunts. 


INDIAN DANCEs 


Indian dancing was the topic of a 
discussion by John Gamble. He pointed 
out that this dancing is not only a 
physical technique but can be used as 
a frame of reference with the purpose 
being to study ourselves and other peo- 
ple through universal qualities. Enter- 
tainment and color are tools and not 
the end product. 


In order to give campers a wider 
knowledge of the Indian, the dance 
must be considered in terms of its back- 
ground. The native name, why it is 
danced, whether the dance is a cere- 
mony or not, songs to the dance, sex 
and number of performers, type of 
dance, instruments, tempo, rhythm, cos- 
tumes, how the dance has changed, if 
it has, and what brought about the 
changes are all important to give camp- 
ers a lasting interest in Indian dancing. 

This method of teaching campers im- 






























plies an expert. Materials on Indian 
lore and Indian dancing are available 
in literature, photographs, films, slides, 
and recordings. Real Indian demonstra- 


tions may be used to good advantage. 
Campers may help teach after they 
have some experience. Dances with sim- 
ple basic steps give color and may be 
used in camps very satisfactorily. Back- 
ground material is very important in 
teaching Indian dancing to make it 
interesting. 


ENVIRONMENTAL GAMES 


An interpretation of the use of en- 
vironmental games was presented by 
the chairman, Merle Shippey, and four 
of his Boy Scout associates. The name 
environmental games refers to games 
played in the woods away from the 
courts and fields in camp. The ap- 
proach was from the direction of Boy 
Scout Program, but adaptations were 
suggested to make the games applicable 
to many types of camps. 

Games described were typical of 
those found in such references as The 
Boy Scout Manual, The Boy Scout 
Field Book, and the book by Charles 
Smith, Games and Recreation Methods. 
Included 
“Mystery Game,” “Gold Rush,” and 
“Stalking.”’ 

The purpose of environmental games 


were “Capture the Flag,” 


is to offer a challenge to the campers 
and an opportunity to engage in simpie 
outdoor fun. Similar characteristics 
were noticeable in the games presented. 
Outdoor skills of stalking, trailing, 
scouting, compass work and _ strategy 
were evident. They all appealed to the 


imagination and ingenuity of the child. 
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lor Kitchen 


REAS DISCUSSED in the food- 


administration panel meeting, 


under chairmanship of Mr. Her- 





bert Twining, included: 

(1) Integration of food buying with 
planning, preparation and serving ot 
meals ; 

(2) Studying market trends in de- 
termining buying procedures ; 

(3) Studying new foods and equip- 
ment on the market; 

(4) Relation of kitchen and dining- 
room personnel to total camp person- 
nel; 

(5) Legal implications in relation to 
food handlers ; 

(6) The psychology of food; how to 
get children to eat more or less; 

(7) Feeding relatives and friends; 

(8) Importance of careful trip plan- 
ning ; 

(9) Do we know our costs or are we 
cuessing? and 

(10) Correlating meal times with the 
total camp program. 

It was recommended that directors 
should make sure careful records are 
kept so that next year they will know 
what kind of foods were eaten (not 
just prepared) and what quantities 
were consumed, as a guide for buying. 

Gifts of surplus food can be had by 
camps which qualify through type of 
sponsorship, non-profit operation, etc. 
They are available from government 
surplus, sometimes from nearby can- 
neries, ete. 

Camp operators were advised not to 
speculate in buying, but to let the deal- 
er do any speculating that is to be done. 
He is a full-time expert on food mar- 
kets, and camp directors cannot expect 
to be as aware of market conditions. 
You will tie up funds, space, ete., and 
stand a chance to lose by storing too 
early, Generally, the few people you 
do business with regularly and consist- 
ently will protect you in extremities 
of the market. 

Buying whole sides of meat or whole 
arcasses was cited as one instance in 
whieh there may not be any saving, 
since when meat dealers cut carcasses, 
they use the whole thing, taking advant- 
“ge oi by-product markets, ete., and 


¢ 
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Panel Urges Careful Buying 


and Dining Room 


thus lowering the net cost of the meat. 

As to the question, “What is a cook- 
load?” it was pointed out this depends 
quite largely on the characteristics of 
the individual cook. In general, it was 
stated one cook can handle 50 people; 
two can handle 100. They would need 
the assistance of a salad person and 
helper for, say, 125. 

Opposing points of view were ex- 
pressed on whether to force eating “‘a 
little of everything” or to let children 
alone and see what they will eat. The 
dining room should be so pleasant a 
place, it was stressed, that gripes will 
not develop. Reference was made to Dr. 
Norman Wetzel, a_ pediatrician of 
Cleveland, whose researches were said 
to indicate that directors and parents 
often over-concerned with the 
“problems” of over-weight and under- 
weight children. 


are 


Camp Music Should 
Nay Something! 


together is the natural way to 


break down barriers, for music should 
be as natural a part of camp as the 
out-of-doors, it was pointed out in the 
meeting chaired by George Campbell. 
People all over the world love to sing. 
We live in a small world in camp, and 


CAMP IN TUNE through 





to make it a successful, happy experi- 
ence, we should seek out ways in which 
we are fundamentally alike. Singing to- 
gether creates a oneness, a unity of 
spirit and purpose, a feeling of fellow- 
ship and relaxation, for rhythm is in- 
herent in the human mind. 


There is no use for us to sing, how- 
ever, if nothing happens when we do. 
So many people have trouble in being 
articulate, yet feelings of friendship, 
quietude and other emotions can often 
be expressed through singing more ef- 
fectively than in words or in silence. 

We may create any kind of atmos- 









phere we wish by the type of music we 
sing. Music should be tuneful, melodic 
— should say something! When we 
sing, “Oh, What a Beautiful Morning, 
Oh, What a Beautiful Day,” we say 
something. When George Cohan’s “Over 
There’ was sung so often during World 
War I, everyone knew where we meant 
by “Over There.” This song helped 
people to express how they felt. It said 
something. 

Very often campers will say to us, 
‘“Let’s sing some popular songs.’”’ We 
answer at once, “All right, fine, what 
shall we sing?’ The camper names some 
current popular tune he or she has 
heard on the radio. ““Now, I’m not sure 
I know all of that song, could you 
sing it for us?’ we ask. Usually the 
camper sings a familiar line, perhaps 
the lines containing the title of the 
song, then immediately “bogs” down 
and the song is lost. It is better, there- 
fore, to sing one verse of “America,” 
or some other good, well-known tune, 
than to bog down in the middle of 
unfamiliar songs which do not say any- 
thing. 

Singing in camp very often develops 
into a yelling contest, and some camp 
directors think that is when the leader 
is doing his best job. To be successful 
in leading group singing in the camp 
dining-room without yelling, without a 
riot, and yet without intimating in any 
way the campers are not doing their 
best, we might say to them, “That is 
really good singing. I don’t think you 
could ever do better than that — let’s 
try it!” 

A song leader’s job then, is to see 
that our camp songs say something! If 
they do, then singing is a serious busi- 
ness, an important business, as well as 
a pleasant business, and worth a recog- 
nized place on the camping program. 
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Scheduled Camp Maintenance 


Held Most 


AINTENANCE was the topic 
of a meeting under chairman- 
ship of Mr. Julian Salomon. 

Maintenance problems, it was pointed 

out, are present in all camps, simple 

or complex, but become more important 
with larger camps which have extensive 
facilities. The average parent doesn't 
know much about leadership and _ pro- 
gram, but he can get an impression of 
the camp by the existing state of its 





maintenance. 

Mr. Salomon proposed that each camp 
have a “maintenance manual” in which 
all of the many details regarding main- 
tenance would be recorded. He prefers 
that it be set up on a weekly and month- 
ly basis. This manual should contain a 
systematic and_ scientific method of 
handling all maintenance problems. 

Examples of the kinds of items 
which should be scheduled in this man- 
ual are draining of water systems, oil- 
ing of pumps and other machinery, 
testing water, checking equipment, 
painting buildings, greasing tools be- 
fore putting them away, repairing buil- 
dings, removing docks from water, 
cleaning out sewerage systems, etc. The 
manual should also include layout plans 
for water-supply systems, sewerage 
systems, utility systems, and general 
development, so that everything that 
requires maintenance can be accurately 
located. 

The schedule of maintenance activi- 
ties must be based on the experience 
of the handyman, caretaker, camp di- 
rector and others. Several copies of this 
manual should be made and kept in 
different places so that a copy can 
always be found when needed. 

An item for maintenance should be 
included in each year’s budget, and a 
workshop is needed where the handy- 
man or others doing maintenance work 
can work on rainy or cold days. 

In answer to a question, “At what 
point do you stop maintaining and start 
removing and replacing worn out struc- 
tures and facilities?” it was agreed that 
a time does come when buildings and 
equipment should be removed. It was 
felt, however, that this is mainly a mat- 


Hifective Method 


ter of budget. A suggested criterion is, 
“Is it serving a useful function and can 
it continue to serve this function?” 


Added maintenance problems are cre- 
ated if a building is poorly designed or 
constructed. Saving money when a buil- 
ding is constructed may result in ex- 
cessive maintenance costs later on. 
Since money is often easier to get for 
capital improvements than for main- 


tenance, it was recommended that di- 
rectors not economize on original con- 
struction. One way pointed out to take 


care of this removing-and-replacing 
problem is to set aside a certain per- 
centage of the budget each year in a 
contingency fund, to be used when 
buildings need replacing. 

Methods by which vegetation and soil 
can be protected also came in for dis- 
cussion. Mr. Salomon stated that the 
Soil Conservation Service of the U. 8, 
Dept. of Agriculture will offer consult- 
ant advice, prepare a “Camp Conserva- 
tion Plan,” and enter into a coopera- 
tive agreement for soil conservation, if 
a camp requests it. A booklet on this 
subject is available. Conservation Com- 
missions and State Park and State For- 
estry agencies will also offer consultant 
assistance on this subject. 


Kood Site Planning Aids Program 


MPHASIZING the 
of camp site layout and its ef- 
fect on program, John H. Ledlie 


importance 


as chairman of the group, led the dis- 
cussion, | 

For resident camping he advised the 
following group-work methods for pro- 
gramming: In planning and developing 
a campsite, there should be an under- 
lving philosophy on the educational 
basis, taking into consideration the per- 
sons the camp is to serve, the size and 
chance of expansion, and type of camp 
involved. 

In planning the program, the director 
should have some master plan on a long- 
term basis, taking in the relative po- 
sitions of play, service, ete. ACA stan- 
dards should be adhered to in the se- 
lection of camp site, water facilities, 
health safeguards, and so on, and buil- 
dings should be located for functional 
use, with parking area near the main 


gate, a service road leading to the kit- 
chen, and decentralization of camp lay- 
ouc, 

This should 
groups of the same age together, with 
the oldest group farthest from the main 
area, an infirmary relatively near the 


decentralization bring 


mess hall, dining lodge divided accord- 
ing to groups for age, etec., space ar- 
ranged for co-ed conference groups, and 
the chapel located in an isolated spot. 

The administration buildings should 
be near the service area. All buildings 
should take natural beauty into con- 
sideration and be fitted into the lo- 
cation at hand, not vice versa. Special- 
ists should be utilized in the building 
arrangements, with electrical engineers, 
soil conservationists, etc., taken into 
consideration. A style should be adopted 
that fits the type and color of the land 
surrounding. Buildings should always 


be as simple as_ possible. 








In Your May CAMPING 


additional St. Louis session reports which could not 


be accommodated in this issue, will be published 


Don’t Miss Them 
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GET this Complete 8 Book Set/ 


Contains many Pictures, Facts, Figures found 
in Encyclopedias Costing from $20 to $50 


® 8 volumes, 1,528 pages 

® Rich red binding, gold lettering 

® Informative illustrations 

® Latest information on 20,000 subjects 











Just order 30 cases of any of these fine Quaker Products, 
in any combination ! 


® Quaker or Mother's Oats 

® Quaker or Aunt Jemima's Corn Meal and Hominy Grits 

® Pettijohns Rolled Wheat 

® Blue Cross Whole Wheat 

® Quaker Enriched Farina 

®@ Aunt Jemima Pancake, Buckwheat and Cake Ready-Mixes 
® Muffets Shredded Wheat 

® Quaker Puffed Wheat and Puffed Rice 
® Scotch Pearled Barley 

® Quaker Macaroni, Spaghetti and Egg Noodles 
® Quaker and Schumacher Graham Flour 

® Quaker All-Purpose Flour 


e 


Individual Packages (50 per case): 


® Quaker Puffed Wheat 

® Quaker Puffed Rice 

® Muffets Shredded Wheat 

® Quaker Corn Flakes 

® Quaker Wheat Flakes 

® Quaker Rice Flakes 

® Quaker Assorted 

® Quaker Pack-o-Ten (12 per case) 














without paying 
one extra 
penny 











Just think! This complete Encyclopedia can now 
be yours without spending a single extra penny! It’s perfect 
for both home and camp library. 


Easy to get—wonderful to own! 


Purchase from your jobber an assortment of 30 cases of any 
of the Quaker Products listed on this page, and this 8-book 
set is yours at no cost. A wonderful offer—wonderful prod- 
ucts, too. Wholesome, nutritious Quaker foods in your Camp 
Commissary are a guarantee of good eating. So fill in the 
coupon, enclose your jobber’s invoice showing purchase of 


30 cases of Quaker Products ... and send them to us for your 
complete Encyclopedia. This offer expires June 30, 1950. 









TEAR OUT COUPON NOW!? 












The Quaker Oats Company, Dept. QIC-30 
141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send AT NO COST my 8-volume set of the New Ameri- 
can Encyclopedia. I am enclosing my jobber’s invoice showing 
purchase of 30 cases of Quaker Products. I understand my 
invoice will be returned to me immediately. 


Name 
ETE TL See PAL ERD Oe OAS EN SEE ee 


+ Te: ) ia... I incites 
(Offer expires June 30, 1950) 
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Public- Relations Importance 
llighlighted in Panel Session 


LMP DIRECTORS come from a 
wide background of experiences, 
and camping itself must be Justi- 
fied by the activity character 
growth of all who participate in it. 
Pre-camp public relations must make 
the name of the camp known. The im- 
portance of the camp director to the 
public in building good public relations 
was discussed in a meeting led by Miss 
Thelma Patterson. Miss Patterson ad- 
vised directors to talk to all acquaint- 
ances, make personal calls upon pros- 
pective patrons, meet the child and the 
family, and try always to be really 
helpful, even to the extent of possibly 
naming another camp which they might 
like. The importance of the printed 
it was recom- 


and 


word was stressed and 
mended warm and friendly letters be 
written, and every letter from a parent 
acknowledged promptly. 

During the camp season, directors 
should try to establish good relations 
among staff, 
munity and other camps in the territory. 
For the staff, recognize a job well 
done. Keep conditions between the di- 
rector and staff friendly and under- 
standing. Establish a friendly relation- 
ship between director and campers to 
give them a feeling of security. It is a 
good idea, too, to have a weekly bul- 
letin describing camp activities. The 


campers, parents, com- 


camp newspaper might be mailed home 
to give the goings-on of the camp. 
Finally, the camp always should be 
well-groomed and have good food. 

the director and the com- 
munity, for best relationships, it is im- 


Between 


portant to use local services, employ 
residents, and trade with 
local people. Consider the morale of the 


some local 


community; be receptive to the local 
needs of the community. The director 
can join a local club, have an open 
house when the local community is in- 
vited, give to the local newspaper items 
not just about the director but about 
the camp itself. Close cooperation with 
other camps in the area brings better 
relations. 
Immediately after camp a_ report 
should be given of the summer’s activi- 
ties. During the winter monthly news 
letters, birthday cards, ete., are a good 


‘) 2? 


way to keep camp in the minds of those 
who attended. 

The right kind of public relations 
are started right in the camp with the 
‘amper, it was pointed out by Mr. Jack 
Cheeley. The enthusiasm that is gener- 
ated there be the basis of real 
contact with the parents, it was pointed 
out. The thousands of yearly campers 
are a real advertising medium for the 
curious public. 

In promoting relations with the par- 


‘an 


ents of campers or prospective campers, 
the promoters of camps now average 
45 days in the field contacting these 
mothers and fathers, traveling an aver- 
age of 500 miles. Private camps often 
do more, however, through magazine ad- 
vertising, camp bureaus, etc. 

Direct mai] contact — the printed 
word — is a good way to get your camp 
across to the public. Since direct mail 
naturally lacks the personal contact of 
individual calls, every page, catalog and 
folder needs to try to put across the 
personality of the camp. 

Public relations is not something that 
can be turned on in May and turned 
off again in September. It should be an 
all-year activity. 


Nor is public relations merely a mat- 
ter of newspaper publicity, stated Mr. 
Warren E. Thompson. It is a_philoso- 
phy of management, and performs a 
service of interpretation. In addition to 
‘ampers and their parents, organiza- 
tion camps have an additional audience 
in the public. Included are contributors, 
boards of directors, volunteer and lay 
committees, etc. Inviting these people 
to visit the camp on a “‘come and see for 
yourself” basis was recommended. 


Agencies look to the entire community 
for support and understanding. Infor- 
mation and education should be given 
to ministers, civic officers, chiefs of 
police, and other people who are leaders 
of thought and molders of opinion. 


Who is going to do all this? The 
public relations department lies with 
the executive of the camp. But he 
should not have to burdened with the 
detail, pointed out Mrs. Catherine Dye. 
With the organization camp there are 
the professional counselors, the volun- 
teers, women who have retired, young 
people in journalism school, ete. Pri- 
vate camps face a more difficult situa- 
tion in obtaining this kind of assistance. 

A lively discussion period concluded 
the meeting, with several leaders giving 
actual examples of successful public- 
relations campaigns, working through 
newspapers, radio, T-V, civic groups. 
summing up the idea that camping 
seems to need a loud and strong voice, 
with individual camps working  separ- 
ately but with unification through ACA. 


SOME OF the St. Louis ACAers who planned the convention are (left to right) 
William Becker, Miss Annabeth Brandle, Mrs. Ruth Becker, Walter Stradal, 
Herbert Bodley, Miss Marie Shaver, J. Edward Dodds, Alfred H. Wyman, 
Mrs. Leslie Lyons, Max J. Lorber and Gilbert Harris. Dodds was the general 
chairman. 
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The average cost of operating a W&T Hypochlorinator which 
will sterilize your camp supply with chlorination—the process 


used by large cities—is just a few cents per day. 


Low cost operation, however, is only one of the many features 


tlle snd apaticcategiael ss an of W&T Hypochlorinators resulting from over 35 years of expe- 





rience by W&T in all phases of chlorinating water. Moreover, all 

of this experience is backed by a skilled research and develop- 
ment staff coupled with a nation-wide service organization. Such 

a combination means complete CONTINUOUS protection against 

water-borne disease and freedom from shut-downs caused by a 


oe ~ . polluted supply. 


Here are some of the outstanding characteristics of W&T 
Hypochlorinators— 
‘ AVAILABLE IN 4 MODELS — Electric, Belt Driven, Automatic 
7 Water Motor Drive and Manual Water Motor Drive. What- 
ever your needs, there’s a compact time=proved W&IT Hypo- 
chlorinator to fit them. 


EASY TO OPERATE—Switch on the power and the Hypo- 
chlorinator starts operating. 


Oo: ANTES BED DAY REQUIRES LITTLE SPACE—The Hypochlorinator and solution 
crock need only 4 square feet of floor space ‘Saud 

SAFEGUARD APPROVED — Chlorination is recognized and approved by 
health authorities across the country as a safe, sure means <= 


of sterilizing water. 


















Write today and learn how you can have all these 


advantages. 







WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INC. 


CHLORINE AND CHEMICAL CONTROL EQUIPMENT 
NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY * REPRESENTED IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT 


For beach, pool or lake, Hussey “Laughing 
Loon” Water Sports Equipment will meet 
your every requirement. It’s safe — it's 
durable — it’s economical. 


Pai 


S-42 





















“Laughing Loon” diving boards, swim- 
ming floats, landing floats, float ladders, 
etc. are made from selected, quality ma- 
terials to specifications developed through 
actual “in use” tests. 


“Laughing Loon” Water Sports Equip- | . 

; f ay we d ; th Also ask for information on Hussey 
ment 1s of practica esign anc carries the Salo Seating ~~ portable sicel 
Hussey guarantee of satisfaction. bleachers. grandstands, etc. 





FREE LITERATURE AND PRICES ON REQUEST. WRITE TODAY TO 5093 RAILROAD STREET 


HUSSEY MFG. CO., INC. NO. BERWICK, MAINE 
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All-Inclusive Health and Safety 





Responsibility is Outlined 


AMP HEALTH AND ' safety 
were described by Dr . Frank S. 
Wissmath as including not only 

infirmary care in case of accident or 
illness, but also careful watchfulness 
over any and all camp facilities and 
practices which might have health or 
safety connotations. 


Pre-camp examination of campers 
and staff should be done one to two 
weeks before camp opens, by doctors, 
with a careful health history of the 
child made out by parents. Particular 
attention should be given to rheumatic 
fever and similar diseases, to food al- 
lergies, to a record of what immuniza- 
tions the person has had, etc. Tetanus 
shots were recommended as a must. 


One doctor in the group spoke on the 
responsibility of the parent in seeing 
that there is a thorough examination. 
He stated that all campers should be 
screened as they come into camp, that 
a physical examination in 10 days or 
two weeks is absolutely worthless. 

One camp director stated that her 
camp asks campers to stay away from 
all public gatherings, including shop- 
ping tours, two weeks before camp 
ypens, and she reported 90 percent co- 
operation. It was brought out that there 
should be adequate supervision on all 
trips, and that trip leaders should be 
well versed in first aid. 

Food handlers should have pre-camp 
examinations and periodic check-ups, 
not at regular intervals but at irregular 
times. One doctor stated that there 
should be daily check-ups on the living 
quarters of food handlers’ and other 
buildings, the same as on campers’ 
cabins. It was recommended that there 
should be strict supervision by coun- 
selors in seeing that campers make ade- 
quate use of bathing facilities, and es- 
pecially good check-ups on hand wash- 
ing and tooth-brushing. 

It was suggested there should be a 
resident physician at camp, or a doctor 
nearby who is available on call, and 
also a registered nurse if there is no 
resident doctor. One of the conferees 
suggested directors should know their 
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county health officer, and that it might 
be well to have him on the camp com- 
mittee. 

The infirmary should be distinctly 
separate from other buildings, and 
should have an isolation unit. It should 
have first-aid equipment available, and 
similar equipment should also be 
placed at other strategic locations. Some 
emergency vehicle should always be 
available for infirmary use. Arrange- 
ments should be made with a recognized 
hospital, before the opening of camp, 
for use if and when occasion arises. 

Camp health records should include 
a signed release by parents permitting 
use of best judgment by the camp of- 
ficers in care of campers in case of 
emergency, not necessarily operations. 
Records of all treatments given chil- 
dren at camp must be kept. If an acci- 
dent happens, there should be a report 
for evaluation purposes at the end of 
camp. This would include a statement 
by the doctor, counselor and camper. 

[t was recommended that directors 
and their health staff be very careful 
of over-fatigue to guard against infec- 
tion. It was stated that there should be 
a rest period of one hour after the 
noon meal, and that it is important that 
this be an hour of real rest. The ques- 
tion arose as to the type of rest hour 
there should be — whether it should be 
absolute quiet time. Dr. Wissmath 
stated that reading or writing should be 
permitted. One director pointed out that 


her boys have a short rest period before 
each meal, and that the camp _ nurses 
check every camper between 11 p.m. and 
midnight, to make sure they are ade- 
quately covered, and that all is wel! in 
the cabins. 

Supervision of camp buildings, in 
checking on electrical wiring, etc., was 
stated to be of utmost importance in 
preventing accidents. Guard against 
overloading the lines with camper ra- 
dios, etc. Paths and grounds should be 
well lighted. 

Water supply must meet standards of 
the state. There should be adequate 
drinking fountains. Swimming water 
should be tested by state health stan- 
dards. 

Food storage for vegetables was re- 
commended at 50 degrees, and for meat, 
34 degrees. Use of electrical retfrigera- 
tion, if possible, or commercial ice boxes, 
was stressed. Extra care in food pre- 
paration and storing while out on trips 
was also recommended. 

All camp garbage should be collected 
in tightly covered cans which are placed 
on a concrete slab, it was said. The 
covered cans should be taken to the 
place of disposal, emptied, then washed 
and returned. Bottles should be broken 
and tin cans flattened, so they will not 
collect water. 

Horse stables should not be within 
500 feet of living quarters and riding 
rings no closer than 200 feet, it was 
recommended. 

There should be a water-safety in- 
structor on the waterfront with a Red 
Cross life saver for each 10 to 12 camp- 
ers. There should be one person in 
charge of boats and no one should take 
a boat without permission from this 
responsible person. 

It was recommended that a supply of 
paper towels and soap should always 
be available at washing facilities near 
latrines. 
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A properly conducted rifle range is a real camp asset. 
National Rifle Association affiliation provides everything 














































s of needed for a successful shooting program — a complete 
late package with range construction plans, instructor place- 
- ment service, instruction manuals and campers handbooks, 

_ a whole series of qualification awards, and nationwide 

= competitions for team and individuals. 

eat, Here's an activity traditionally associated with outdoor 
era- life, a sport campers thrill to, and a program which de- 
X€s, lights camp administrators by minimizing staff planning. 
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rips For additional information write to 
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Quote prices and make our recommendations without 
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Insurance Advice is Given 


4 HE IMPORTANCE of the right 
BF sclection of an insurance agent 
was stressed at the meeting on 
camp insurance, chaired by Charles W. 
“Select him,” Mr. Gibson said, 
‘as you would a doctor or lawyer.” He 
pointed out that a good insurance aaeat 
is your agent as well as the company's 
trustworthy for the most 


Gibson. 


and must be 
intimate business details you might find 
it necessary to confide. 


it was recommended 
that you select one who handles a lot 


Then let him know 


If possible, 


of camp insurance. 
of any changes, and any claims im- 


mediately, to insure good service. 


Fire Insurance, he said, was _ for- 


merly sold on a schedule basis with 
lists of buildings and contents. Now a 
better, blanket form is available. This 
can cover all property of the camp, and 
with this type of policy you can move 
equipment around from one part of 
camp to another, without endangering 
must be 


your coverage. ‘These _ policies 


actual coverage of 


There 


written up to an 
90% of the value of the camp. 
are many advantages, since all equip- 
ment, ete., is covered. An appraisal is 


of course necessary’ preparatory to 


writing such policies; insurance com- 
panies have their own men or use a 
professional appraisal company to do 
this. 

Rates are often substantially reduced 
with these blanket policies, he said. 
Also, a budget plan of payment can 
be used whereby payment is made each 
vear instead of in advance for a three 
or five-year period. 

Use and Occupancy (or Business In- 
terruption) Insurance policies offer 
protection against late-spring emergen- 


cies which might cause complete loss of 


profit if a camp was unable to operate. 


Workmen's Compensation Insurance, 
it was pointed out, is a statutory re- 
quirement in most states, with rates es- 
tablished by state laws, 
pliance laws in effect. 


and strict com- 


Public Liability Insurance was de- 
scribed as a most important part of : 
camp insurance program. The Compre 
hensive type of policy may list knowin 
hazards, absorb all hazards or may add 
or delete. It is subject to audit at the 


end of the year. Mr. Gibson favors 
including all automobile insurance in 


comprehensive coverage of the cam) 
for any auto accident suffered by the 
camp owner or any staff member. [if 
the camp owns five cars or more, hie 
pointed out, it can get a fleet rate. Also, 
a combination of policies with one agent 
can reduce liability insurance costs. 

Burglary Insurance was mentioned 
as a desirable coverage during the time 
camp is closed. 


Other 


included: 


insurance coverage discussed 
Campers’ personal accident and sick- 
ness insurance, which otfers indemnity 


for actual expenses, and includes ad- 


ditional benefits for accidental death 
and for polio. 
Tuition refund insurance,’ which 


makes refunds to directors under broad 
form, covering tuition losses due to ill- 
ness or accident, epidemics or fears of 
epidemics at camp or within a certain 
radius of camp. 
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LET US PAY THE MEDICAL 
BILLS FOR YOU CAMPERS 


$1500.00 FOR ACCIDENTAL DEATH 

UP TO $1000.00 FOR POLIO 

UP TO $1000.00 FOR ACCIDENT 

UP TO $100.00 FOR ALL OTHER ILLNESS 


Provided by a legal reserve nonassessable life insurance company—Member ACA. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 
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Are You Interested in a 
Reliable Source of Leather? 


You are invited to send at once for the new, free 24-page catalog of Larson Leathercraft items. 





We Ship Promptly. Throughout the camping season, your orders will be 


filled the day they are received here. Wherever your camp is, you LINK BELTS 

' can count upon fast service direct from our factory. MOCCASINS 

" CRAFTSTRIP 

Our Stock Is Complete. We have on hand at all times materials for a RIDING CROP 
wide variety of leather items ideally suited to the needs of campers. and 166 Other tteme 
Our stock of leather and leathercraft supplies is, in fact, the largest Including the 

d in America. New, Popular 

e sé 9 

Our Quality Is Dependable. We could not last long in the mail order PO gee gigs nae ba 
d business if we did not supply merchandise of such high quality Sins 


good-looking, long-wear- 


that it merits continual repeat orders from our customers. We have ing. Made from full 
- supplied leather to a good many of the largest and best equipped grain elk leather and 
camps in America over a long period of years. sturdy composition 
Vv soles. No tools neces- 


sary. All sizes. Single 


|- Prepare Now. Get this detail out of the way now. Avoid a last-minute pairs — $2.75. 


ch ‘“scramble"’ while you still have time. 











h Send today for FREE copy of the new Larson Leathercraft catalog 


- J. C. LARSON COMPANY, Inc. 


Dept. C, Tripp Avenue, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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ih eo . French Toast Brown Gravy 
[oN . *Serves FOUR liberal portions Pancake Syrup Puddings 
WR **Add only WATER to prepare ,__ Biscuits *Bacon 
NY pm Corn Bread Chicken Style — 
) / **k* Easy to pack in knapsack — Bran Metfine Vegetable and Rice 


lightweight 
,, g 3 *Packed in tins 
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; **Waterproof, sturdy, pliable 
e | packages Packed in cartons of 50 TRAIL PACKETS 
of each product 
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Private Camp Plans Discussed 


— AND ERROR in camp 
experience — the only possible 
way to success when she entered 
the camping field 29 years ago — was 
discussed by Miss Emily Welch, the 
first woman officer of ACA, and pre- 
sent National Publications Chairman, 
in her talk to members of the private- 
camp group. 

Saying that in those days there was 


no vast library of camp experience as 
there is today, she told of the neces- 
sary adaptations by trial and error to 
the individual] situation at hand. 

In discussing program, she recom- 
mended that the “school” idea be kept 
out of the camp, that it must be fun, 
with adventure and free choice. Her ex- 
perience found it best after the first 
week of orientation to all activities to 
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provide campers with a check list of 
activities and have them indicate what 
they would like best, what they can do 
at home, what they know nothing about. 
and what they dislike doing. 


Such a program needs mature guid- 
ance and the ability to teach all skills, 
she added. It should be flexible and 
groups should be small enough to re- 
spond easily to daily change. Some af- 
ternoons should be given over to abso- 
lutely free campers’ choice, she said. 

Concerning staff, she recommended 
that it is important that they be treated 
as adults. Bedtime curfews and other 
such rules should not be enforced, she 
felt, and an effort should be made to 
find the fringe of information that 
counselors can bring to camp. All coun- 
selors should know so much about the 
camp, she stressed, that it is apparent 
that they are an intimate part of it, 
and the community standing of camp 
leaders she feels is important. 

Awards she felt strongly against, 
feeling them greatly overdone. “Do the 
things that count and then don’t count 
them,” was her philosophy. 


Publie Relations 


Most of the session on private camp 
promotion and public relations was 
based on the results of a questionnaire 
sent to 60 representative camps through- 
out the country. Asked to describe 
their promotional material and furnish 
samples of direct mail pieces for an 
exhibit, some of their recommendations 
follow: 

In covering promotion by personal 
contact, it was recommended that the 
best opportunity occurs during the sum- 
mer, when parents are more interested 
in what is being done in a camp where 
their child actually is staying. There- 
fore, the more the parents get from the 
camp during the summer the better. 
During the winter, contact must be re- 
established with new and old campers 
and their parents. 

In discussing direct-mail promotion. 
it was stated that all pieces should car- 
ry the camp’s own convictions. Greatest 
emphasis here was placed upon the cata 
log, although 50% also use supple- 
mentary material. There is a trend to 
ward simplicity, also it was pointed 
out, with fewer and larger pictures, 
and less copy. An increase in offset 


printing was reported, but letterpress f 


was recommended also. It was added 


that the same catalog may be used : 
several years to reduce costs. Many | 
camps use both personal and form let [ 
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ters, but some reported the use of per- 
sonal letters only. 


Other means of contact, such as 
magazines, radio, local newspapers, 
camp newspapers, birthday and Christ- 
mas cards, special offers and scholar- 
ships, etc. were discussed. 


Camp Psychiatry 


The current trend of some organi- 
zations toward using the word “‘psychia- 
try’ as a heedless streamliner, with 
camps advertising psychiatric consult- 
ants, etc., was discussed by Miss Helen 
Ross during one of the private camp 
sessions, 

This tendency, she feels, seems to be 
to search for what is wrong in the 
child — thus seeing the “problem in 
the large’ rather than understanding 
how psychiatry can be implemented in 
groups. Unless there is a continuity of 
association with a child, where prob- 
lems can be followed through with a 
trained consultant, it is far better to 
avoid getting into the field at all, ac- 
cording to Miss Ross. When the asso- 
ciation is for a short period only, then 
no rea] gains can be made and actually 
damage may be done, she continued. For 
short-period associations, therefore, she 


believes it is not important to have a 
regular psychiatrist on the staff, but 
that it is valuable for leaders of chil- 
dren to have an understanding of psy- 
chiatry. 


The best psychiatry in a camp she 
described this way: that more people 
who deal with children should have a 
better understanding of group dynamics 
and how the group can be a great in- 
fluence in helping an individual child. 
She went on to say that a camp experi- 
ence for most children is an isolated 
one and should not be made a testing 
ground of a psychiatrist. Enough previ- 
ous knowledge of a child should be 
available without making necessary all 
manner of tests at camp. Group place- 
ment can be learned, said Miss Ross, 
through rather than by 
“checking or testing,” and when a mis- 
take is made in placing a child in a 
wrong group, if the leaders are sensitive 
to their jobs, a change can be made 
without any professional psychiatry. 


experience 


She declared it a good idea to have 
someone with a good standing in psy- 
chiatry on the staff, if the need arises, 
but then not as a stated consultant with 
regular hours and office. Neither does 
she prefer long written reports to par- 


ents, which she feels may cause misua- 
derstandings. She prefers personal in- 
terviews. 

Special problems of troublesome chil- 
dren, shy youngsters, etc., information 
to parents, and relationships among 
camper, counselor and parents were dis- 
cussed in the question period following. 


Administrative Problems 


The basis for discussion of admini- 
strative problems commonly met in pri- 
vate camps was a questionnaire sent 
out by the principal speaker, Mrs. 
Carol Hulbert, to about 17 camps. The 
session was chaired by Miss Barbara 
Joy. 

Under the heading of transportation, 
it was found that all camps furnished 
chaperoned groups, one having a total 
of eight different parties. Seven camps 
charged a pro-rated traveling fee to at 
least partially recover the cost of the 
chaperone’s fare and other expenses. 
Most camps furnished this service only 
at the opening and closing of camp 
periods. 

About half bought the transportation 
and made all necessary arrangements 
for their campers, while in other cases 
the parents took care of individual 
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transportation costs. In almost all cases 
traveling arrangements were made by 
the director or top administrative offi- 
cials, or in large camps, by a special 
travel manager. There was some gener- 
al discussion on camp liability en route 
to camp and the possibility of getting 
railroads to furnish free transportation 
to chaperones because of freeing them 
from the necessity of sending their own 
representatives. 

Reporting techniques were also dis- 
cussed. The value of obtaining a school 
report on each camper was emphasized, 
to get a different viewpoint from that of 
parents. Requests for such information 
also serve to point out to schools the 
educational aims of camping, it was 
said. Personal letters at the end of 
camp should be sent to principals, if 
requested, it was added. 

One participant recommended camp 
counselors start from “scratch” at the 
beginning of the term with new camp- 
rather than have his viewpoint 
colored by other people's reports on a 
child, based on different situations. 


ers, 


Reports to parents varied from week- 
ly ones to end-of-camp reports only, 
and were usually prepared by the cabin 


counselor with the advice of the unit 


head and checked by the camp director. 

Describing programs for older boys 
and girls, Miss Portia Mansfield spoke 
to one private camp session on how to 
interest and then hold these older camp- 
ers, with emphasis on the needs for 
special activities. Miss Mansfield, who 
heads the Perry-Mansfield Camps, 
authored an article on this subject for 
CaMPING MaGazINE in the December, 
1949 issue, entitled “Holding Your 
Older Campers.” 





School Camping 


Sessions Held 


EVERAL different sessions were 
held on the topic of School Camp- 
ing. One, chaired by Dr. L. B. 


Sharp, brought forth opinions from 
several school administrators from 
schools now providing camping pro- 
grams. 


Among the significant points of in- 
terest were the following: Programs 
must be expanded to include camping 


experiences for all children. Camping 


should not be an isolated thing, but an 
integral part of the educational pro- 
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gram, carrying over and giving prac. 
tical application to many of the pres- 
ent curriculum objectives. The program 
must be broad and flexible enough to 
contribute to the individual and soci! 
development of the child. 

Camping, it was pointed out, can 
provide new experiences in the under- 
standing and use of natural resources, 
There must be adequate financial sup- 
port for camping reflected in public 
school budgets. Schools and colleges in 
co-operation with other agencies must 
provide additional training for teachers 
in camping and outdoor education. 


The administrators believe that the 
community school, through camping, 
must provide some of the still unmet 
needs of the older youth, rather than to 
have it done through agencies outside 
the school. 

At another meeting, members of the 
panel pointed out several other trends 
noted in most school camp programs. 
They described them as staffed and 
operated by public schools with full 
approval by boards of education, where 
such programs were in operation. Costs 
of food were borne in most cases by 
the parents and children, some paying 
direct fees and others raising money 
through school and community activi- 
ties. 

Instructional staff is furnished by 
the schools, supplemented by resource 
leaders from nearby colleges, local and 
state agencies, or by interested patrons. 
It was recommended that no parents 
serve in the camps, and that qualified 
teachers are necessary. 





Day Camping Aims 
Are Discussed 
aD. CAMPING should be a sim- 


ple experience of outdoor day- 





time living, preferably eating 
one meal at camp. There should be a 
continuity of experience over an ex- 
tended length of time, a continuity of 
leadership and camp type or outdoor 
activity. Discussion followed on_ this 
definition, which was worked out prior 
to the day camp meeting led by chair- 
man Herbert Sweet. 

The term “outdoors,” as used here. 
is too broad, it was thought, with a 
distinction needed between the city and 
real nature. A rainy day should be ex- 
pected. “everyday,” they found, with 
the group prepared in the event of 
rain to make studies of animal behavior 
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in the rain, take walks or ride in the 
rain, wherever possible and practical. 
An objection was made to the idea 
of a group of children going out every 
dav without any set program, time, or 
definite base. To offset this, it was re- 
ported, a code has been effected in New 
York City, setting up health standards 
and other requirements to be met by 
the group before a license can be grant- 
ed through the Board of Health. No 
license is given unless there is an area 
with shelter and sanitation used only 
by that group and not by the public at 
large. (New York does not include 
organizational camps, such as agencies, 





as day camps, however. ) 

Day camping should be a creative ex- | 
perience and campers should not be 
tied down by equipment, the leaders of 
the meeting agreed. It was added that 
an expense factor arises for agencies 
in maintaining buildings and providing 
for at least one meal. Mr. Sweet told 
of weekly trips last year, where a dif- 
ferent base was provided each week, 
giving welcome variety and experience. | 





Different types of day camps repre- 
sented at the meeting included private 
camps; low-cost city groups, with play- | 
ground facilities ; city play school, using 
a school building as its permanent head- 
quarters; forest preserves; YWCA; 
Girl Scouts; ete. All gave details of 
actual experiences. The groups were 
broken down into smaller sub-groups, 
discussing such problems as personnel, 
programs, records, counselor training, 
staff, crafts, public relations, buildings 
and insurance, parent education, ete. 





Church Camping 
Concepts Outlined 
hess IN CHURCH camp- 


ing as a concept of the Christian 
community, a primary interest in 
life experience for boys and girls, was 
reported at the church-camp discussion 


For Greater Health Protection 


Install Bradley 
Sanitary MULTI-STALL 
Showers 


For the utmost in sanitary shower 
facilities install Bradley Multi-Stall 
Units and enjoy savings in water, 
maintenance and fixtures. One 
Bradley 5-Stall Unit performs the 
service of FIVE conventional 
“single-stall” showers yet requires 
only ONE set of hot and cold water 
piping and ONE drain. Bradley 
Multi-Stalls are shipped partially 
assembled ready for quick easy in- 
stallation. Write today for Catalog 
illustrating all the modern, sanitary, 





Illustration of Bradley 5-Stall Shower Unit with 
receptors for installation on any type of floor 
including wood. Bradley Washfountain in 
foreground. 


money-savings features of Multi-Stalls. BRADLEY WASHFOUNTAIN CO.., 


2381 West Michigan Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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yuler-stall showeu 








Distributed Through Plumbing Wholesalers — 







Illustrated Catalog 4701 gives 
complete details on the en- 
tire Bradley line — Write 
for your copy today. 




















meeting, led by Mrs. Lucille Friedli. 
Most church camping of this type is 
Carried on among juniors and junior 
high students. Senior high enterprises 


Were described 


as largely conferences 





The implementation of this tvpe of 
‘amp requires smaller groups where the 
‘ampers share in planning activities. It 
vas recommended that the leaders set 





Bible and discussion of 
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Use them for-- 


Leadership Training 


Camp Activities Programs 


Entertainment 


Write for special list of Selected Films for Summer Camp Use 
—and our 1949-50 catalog, listing 1300 varied titles — 


Many free! 


SELECTED FILMS 


for 


THE SUMMER CAMP 


Make your summer camp program richer 
and more stimulating by the use of films! 





ASSOCIATION FILMS :& 


NEW YORK 19 
35 West 45th St. 


CHICAGO 3 
206 So. Michigan Ave. 





SAN FRANCISCO 2 
351 Turk St. 


DALLAS 4 
3012 Maple Avenue 
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UNSINKABLE BALSA WOOD FLOATS 


FOR FRESH OR SALT WATER 


Completely assembled, ready to place on water 


Never will you buy such value for so little money! 




















25 person capacity, 10’ x 5’ x 12”. 
Approx. 300 Ibs. Gov’t. surplus. 
Limited quantity, order today. 


ONLY $20.00 


50 person capacity, 12’ x 7’ x 15”. 
Approx. 600 Ibs. A real buy at 


ONLY $32.50 


Assortment of larger type rafts on display 


Sorry no C.O.D’s 


Freight charges 


collect. Immediate shipment. 


Weather worn aboard ship, but never used. 


Send check or money order to 


ROCKAWAY SALES CO. 


Box 364C ° 


Route No. 6 


° Rockaway, New Jersey 


Free circular on war surplus bargains and camping equipment. 
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It’s Simple! It’s Fun! 

MOCCA-SEAMS The Moccasin Shoe. (illus.) 
Good looking, ready for rough wear, compo- 
sition soles and all leather pieces supplied. 
Every hole punched. Bright color lacings. 
NO NEEDLES NEEDED. Complete instruc- 
tions and diagrams. 

COLORS: Red, Brown, Green and White. 


Sizes: Misses — 12, 13, 1, 2, 3. Ladies — 
_& & % 4 — ata tana $2.75 
a al $2.65 


“RED INDIAN” “MOCCASINS — Good, genu- 
ine leather with composition soles punched 


for lacing. Complete with eamteane pattern 
and go gee EE A ee ET $3.25 
(Less 10%on or more) 


WOOLSKIN MOCCASINS — Comfortable, 
long lasting. Made of best grade long wool- 
skin, Complete with pattern, thread, needle, 
oe Ready to put together. S-M-L. State 
shoe size. 


MAKE YOUR OWN MOCCASINS THIS SUMMER 





INDIAN SEED BEADS — Cabinet of 36 
bottles of Seed Beads in 11 favorite colors. 
900 beads in bottle. Cabinet $6.50. 

SEED BEAD INSTRUCTION BOOK $.10 
AUTHENTIC INDIAN STAMPS — Durable 
brass stamps with genuine Indian meanings. 
Kit of 18 different designs ........---.---- $8.00 
No. 16 NEW 68 page catalog Free on 
Request. Shows Many New Items for Camp 
Handicraft Projects. 


Leathercraft Headquarters for over 31 years 


OSBORN BROS. Dept. B. 


225 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Ill. 




















WHITE RIVER PAPER COMPANY 


Serving Vermont and New Hampshire Camps 


PAPER SUPPLIES 


Bags 

Brooms Mops 
Candles 

Drinking Cups Napkins 
Envelopes & Tablets Plates 


Flashlights & Batteries 
Facial Tissue 


Light Globes 


Mimeo Supplies 


Roofing Paper 


Sanitary Napkins 
Straws & Stationery 
Toilet Tissue 
Towels 

Twine 

Wrapping Paper 
Wax Paper 


Office & School Supplies 


TEL. 142 


WHITE RIVER JUNCTION, VT. 




















Christian living has a real place in 
such a program, but it should be a4 
natural part, not forced and superim- 
posed. Short-term camps and only par- 
tially trained leaders make the use of 
some guidance material advisable, it 
was recommended. 

Another _ significant emphasis _ in 
church camping that was brought out 
was conversion, which was described 
as essential for continuing Christian 
civilization. Modern youth has little un- 
derstanding of “primitive realities,” it 
was felt, and the camp setting therefore 
affords the perfect opportunity for ac- 
quainting boys and girls with the natur- 
al world and helping them to see their 
responsibility. This program requires a 
different type of leadership. The entire 
staff, here, needs to be “indoctrinated,” 
with information and experience in the 
natural world, rather than having just 
one skilled, technically trained person 
in that field. 

A third significant development in 
church camping discussed at the meet- 
ing was the need to be considered 
part of the year-round experience of 
the church. This intensive experience 
of Christian community can have an 
important relationship to the home com- 
munity, it was felt. 

The importance of all these concepts 
as related to camp site development was 
discussed. Decentralization to bring 
about maximum experience was recom- 
mended, and not to just move people 
out-of-doors, as this can tend to produce 
an out-of-door slum. Keeping the camp 
site development flexible, therefore, was 
recommended. 

In a discussion of inter-racial and 
interfaith camping, it was pointed out 
that these experiences are best when 
they come about naturally. The church 
can and should gain skill and experi- 
ence in out-of-door living, it was recom- 
mended, and the experience of and re- 
lationship with ACA was discussed. 
Church camps, the group agreed, have a 
unique obligation in the area of reli- 
gious conviction and insight into spir- 
itual values, which other agencies deal 
with only as a vague naturalism in at- 
tempting to keep free from _partisan- 
ship. 








IF YOU ARE MOVING 


Please advise CAMPING MAGAZINE, 
705 Park Avenue, Plainfield, N. J. at 
least four weeks in advance. Second 
class mail is not forwarded by the 
Post Office, and we don’t want you 
to miss CAMPING. 
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PART OF ACA official family, pictured at convention, includes (left to right) 





Executive Director Gerald Burns, Vice-president Herbert Sweet, President 
Reynold Carlson, Secretary Catherine T. Hammett, and Treasure T. Kk. 


Alexander. 


Many Forward Strides Made 


\t ACA Business Session 


EVERAL IMPORTANT items of 
business were transacted by ACA 
at the Association’s meeting of the 

full Board of Directors and Annual 

Business Meeting, both of which were 

held during the St. Louis convention. 

Perhaps outstanding was the selection 





of two new national officers. They are: 
Herbert A. Sweet, owner-operator of 
Acorn Farm Camps, Noblesville, Indi- 
ana, who was chosen a vice-president 
to represent the private camps; and 
T. R. Alexander, Associate Genera! 
Executive, YMCA of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
who was elected treasurer. The two new 
officers replace, respectively, Mrs. 
Kathryn Curtis, of Camp Ilahee, Bre- 
vard, N. C., and Charles Desser, of the 
Young Men’s Jewish Council, Chicago, 
whose terms expired at the 1950 con- 
vention. 


An innovation at the convention was 
presentation for the first time of “ACA 
Recognition Plaques’’ to five outstand- 
ing leaders who have contributed great- 
ly to the growth of camping during the 
first half of the century. These awards 
were presented by Ray Bassett, chair- 
man of the Recognition Committee, to 
Mrs. Harriet F. Gulick, Miss Barbara 
Fllen Joy, Oscar A. Kirkham, Charles 
R. Scott and Taylor Statten. A detailed 
report of these presentations appeared 
in the March issue of CAMPING. 


The Association also adopted stan- 
dards in the areas of personnel and 
Program, following a report of the 
Standards Committee and a full hearing 
*pen to all who attended the conference. 
It is planned that these will be pub- 
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lished in the May issue of CAMPING. 
Also in connection with standards, the 
Association went on record as approv- 
ing in principle a plan providing that 
beginning in 1952 camps shall be re- 
quired to report to ACA on their prac- 
tices in the areas in which standards 
have been set, in order to be eligible 
for membership; and that, beginning 
in 1954, tu be eligible for membership 
camps must present satisfactory evi- 
dence of compliance with ACA stan- 
dards. Procedures and machinery for 
implementing these decisions — as well 
as for providing some kind of tem- 
porary basis of membership for new 
camps which are started, while they are 
in the process of meeting Association 
standards — are to be presented to the 
membership for ratification at the 1952 
national convention. Meanwhile, it was 
recommended that all sections discuss 
and study the present standards, and 
submit to the committee chairman, Dr. 


PLAQUES were 
presented to Oscar 
Kirkham (left) and 
Barbara Joy by 
Ray Bassett. 


Hedley Dimock, George Williams Col- 
lege, Chicago, any suggestions they may 
have for additions, changes, and me- 
thods of handling standards compliance. 


The Association also adopted a reso- 
lution to the effect that all future na- 
tional conventions and meetings of the 
association shall be held only “in such 
hotels or other quarters as freely extend 
to all visitors equal rights, privileges 
and hospitality, regardless of race, 
creed or color. Policies were also adopt- 
ed for use of the official ACA emblem. 


In their annual reports to the Board 
of Directors, President Reynold Carl- 
son and Executive Director Gerald P. 
Burns reviewed accomplishments of the 
past year, and pointed out areas in 
which improvement in Association oper- 
ation is projected. In his concluding 
remarks, President Carlson said: 


“T should like to speculate briefly on 
the future of the American Camping 
Association, Camping is coming of age. 
On all sides we see increased recogni- 
tion of the values of camping and a 
desire to see the camping experience 
made available to a larger number of 
both children and adults. If the move- 
ment continues to grow and expand, as 
we believe it will, the American Camp- 
ing Association will be called upon to 
assume more and more leadership. We 
can either accept this leadership or let 
it slip out of our hands. 


“The only way we can continue to 
grow in strength is to remain united in 
purpose and in action. We represent a 
great variety of types of camping or- 
ganizations and groups; yet the very 
power of the American Camping Asso- 
ciation lies in the fact that we do not 
seek to impose a straight-jacket on each 
other. We allow for our differences; 
more, we value and appreciate them. 
But through working together we shall 
improve the quality of camping for all.”’ 
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Boys’ Clubs 


There has been great development 
in Boys’ Club camping. Cooperation on 
camping at the national level has result- 
ed in bringing out publications and de- 
veloping practical plans for cabins, 
combination dining hall—recreation fa- 
cilities, etc. Currently, work is being 
done on waterfront buildings and facili- 
ties in Boys’ Club Camps. 

Boys’ Clubs should cooperate closely 
with correctional institutions in taking 
at camp a limited number of boys on 
probation and parole. A caution was ex- 
pressed that certain cases must be re- 
cognized to be beyond the capacity of 
the camp staff to handle. This means 
there should be a selection of the boys 
who can really be helped by the existing 
staff and facilities. 

It was generally felt that it would be 
better if these boys were not identified 
to the other boys, in the beginning, in 
order to give them a fair opportunity 
to adjust. There was stressed the great 
need for follow-through and_ parental 
contact after the camp experience. 

There was a feeling that there will 
be a larger pool of applicants available 
for camp positions. This means greater 
selection and better quality, and it was 
felt that there is a trend toward general 
counselors rather than specialists who 
assume no other responsibilities than 
their specialty. The trend seems to be 
that, while previous camp experience is 
desirable for counselors it is not manda- 
tory, provided the applicant has had 
experience in other children’s work. 


There seems to be an increasing use 
of year-round-staff members from the 
club staff to handle camp _ positions. 
Many advantages and continuity of con- 
tact result. Salaries for counselors will 
remain at about the 1949 level, but 
quality will be better because of greater 
selections. Commisary-help salaries have 
been out of proportion to professional 
staff. There will be quite an effort 
made generally to bring commisary sal- 
aries more in line. 

New sources of special staff will be 
found increasingly in college faculties. 
[In some regions, this trend is very 
pronounced, probably because of the 
high cost of living and need for addi- 
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Kindred Group Meetings 


tional income sources by school people. 

More and more camps are issuing 
formal statements regarding rights and 
privileges of counselors. The disadvan- 
tages of air-tight agreements were dis- 
cussed, yet it was pointed out that 
responsibilities of camp staff should be 
clearly defined when possible. 


It was pointed out that the water- 
front is one of the most important fac- 
tors in the promotion of camping, both 
from program appeal and _ tradition. 
Standards need to be considered regard- 
ing the following waterfront elements: 

(1) Need of a trained waterfront 
man, but should use all counselors as 
assistants, not only as a safety precau- 
tion, but so they will have an apprecia- 
tion of both waterfront possibilities and 
dangers. 

(2) Definite systems of controls are 
desirable, such as the buddy system, 
checkboard and armbands. There should 
be a 24-hour coverage of waterfront. 

(3) Every camper’s swimming ability 
should be tested early and opportunity 
given for swimming instruction. 

(4) Waterfront program should be 
worked out cooperatively with counselor 
staff. 

(5) Crib and other areas should be 
properly marked. Depth of water should 
be indicated. A life-guard house should 
be erected and every precaution taken. 
Toilet and showers should be made 
available in connection with waterfront 
facilities. 

It was pointed out, however, that al- 
though safety is imperative, the water- 
front must serve the needs of the camp- 
ers, and at no time must it be let to 
develop in the reverse direction. 

The need for a manual applicable to 
each camp, covering the following gen- 
eral areas, was also discussed. It should 
cover aims and objectives, administra- 
tion, camp policy and procedure, facili- 
ties and program. 


Boy Scouts of America 


Discussion centered around re-defin- 
ing Scout camping under unit leader- 
ship from the home community. It was 
suggested that more emphasis be put 
on year-round camping and also on 
the long-term summer camp. Reports 


should be geared to this objective and 
emphasis placed on the patrol organi 
zation within the troop as the real units 
of Scout camping. 

Regarding camping reports from 
Scouting units on a charter-year basis 
in connection with charter review, it 
was pointed out that such a plan was 
in the hopper for consideration, but at 
the moment had not been required of 
the field. It was suggested that it be 
made optional for at least a one-year 
period. A discussion was held regarding 
change of program to accommodate the 
11-year-olds in camp. It was generally 
agreed that more leadership would be 
required for this age group, but that 
the program perhaps would not need 
to be greatly changed. 

Wes Klusmann, Director of Camping 
and Special Events, BSA, who acted as 
chairman of the discussion, gave a de- 
scription of the forthcoming Jamboree 
Program at Valley Forge. It was 
thought very desirable that this type 
of information should be released to the 
Scouting field to aid in promotion. 


It was generally agreed that Jam- 
boree promotion needs to be accelerated, 
particularly some means devised to get 
the information directly to the boys’ 
parents. It was found that in Councils 
where this has been done Jamboree at- 
tendance had exceeded expectations, but 
that where it had not been done early 
registration had been lagging. 


Camp Fire Girls 


In discussing Democratic Camp 
Planning, the group was agreed that the 
principal objective of the camp com- 
mittee is to provide a profitable camp- 
ing experience for each girl; always to 
focus their thinking and planning on 
the needs of the girl and her develop- 
ment through the camping program; to 
be concerned with personnel and train- 
ing as vitally as with building and main- 
tenance; to visit camps in operation 
and work with and through camp di- 
rectors, helping and supporting them; 
and to see that trained personne! are 
employed. 

Needed on camp committees are peo- 
ple who are familiar with the camp 
setting, with a knowledge of finances, 
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and who know the program. Parents 
of campers should interest themselves 
here. 

Presentation was made of plans and 
objectives of the National Department 
of Camping, including the announce- 
ment of a three day camping workshop 
to be held in May for camp directors in 
New Jersey; and of a 
“Structure, Functions and Operation of 
a Camp Committee,’ to come out in a 
few months. Visits to camps by regional 
and national camp committee members 
were discussed and activity and finan- 
cial reports made. 


publication, 


A discussion and report on structure, 
functions and responsibilities of local 
committees was held and the needs of 
really democratic planning in camp life 
were highlighted. 


DeMocRATIC PLANNING 

The broad question of Democratic 
Camp Planning was divided roughly 
into two sections: “Who and how are 
others brought into planning resident 
camping?’ and “Day Camping.” In 
the first, four groups of persons were 
brought into the picture: campers, coun- 
selors, parents and group leaders. 

Planning by campers can be through 
individual evaluation, camper councils, 
town, and 
through cabin and unit planning during 


between-season sessions in 
the camping season, with campers and 
counselors participating on a coopera- 
Unit heads and directors 
work with camper councils, and the 
total staff helps decide policy, objective 
and program. 


tive basis. 


Parents can be brought in through 
informal discussions, parent meetings 
with staff and counselors, promotion to 
PTA’s and Dad’s Clubs, parent-and- 
daughter planning, and visitors’ day at 
camp. Group leaders aid through week- 
end camping and in relating out-of- 
door activities to camp. 

Day Camps can make use of Demo- 
cratic planning through (1) evaluation 
by campers at the end of the season or 
program, (2) girls’ meetings at start of 
planning season, (3) volunteer leader- 
ship planning together and (4) use of 
Horizon Club girls both in planning 
and as assistants. 

Unit camping with complete decen- 
tralization, should be taken slowly and 
4 middle road found in order to give 
new or young campers a good taste of 
all phases of camping. A bit of sched- 
uled activity, a bit of camper choice, 
and a bit of group participation in ac- 
tivities of their choice seems to be a 
general idea of this middle road. 
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College Instructors 


This was the first Kindred Group 
méeting for college instructors in camp- 
ing. Much of the time was spent in the 
discussion of ways and means of estab- 
lishing a permanent group to work con- 
tinuously toward a closer tie-in of col- 
lege instructors with the on-going ef- 
forts of ACA. Clarence Osell, of Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, was elected chair- 
man of the group and Hugh Allen, of 
George Williams College, secretary. 


A panel discussion 


opened many 
areas of concern to the group. Descrip- 


tions were given of camping courses be- 
ing conducted in several colleges, in- 
cluding New York University, Syra- 
cuse U., Minnesota, Indiana, Michigan 
and George Williams. 


Areas of major discussion centered 
around the following: (1) The place 
of camping courses in the curriculum, 
(2) Field work and practical experi- 
ence in camp settings, (3) Training 
courses in conjunction with sections of 
of ACA, (4) Establishing closer tie-in 
of courses with other departments of 
colleges (5) Interpretation of our work 
through CampING MaGaziNe and other 
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Regardless of how careful you and your staff may be, accidents 
often happen around the camp waterfront. The danger of drowning is 
always present. Recent medical research has shown the STEPHENSON 
CAMP MODEL RESUSCITATOR 95% effective in handling drownings. The 
same applies to other types of asphyxia: shock, smoke suffocation and 
choking. You owe it to your campers, their parents and yourself, to 
provide the very best possible protection. Write for complete details. 
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journals, (6) Establishing better con- 
tacts with camp directors to work on 
course content and counselor placement, 
and (7) Need for a close relationship 
to the national chairman on research 
and studies in consolidating the work 
that is being done by all of us in this 
area. 


Four-H Club 


Aims of 4-H include practical de- 
velopment in the fields of agriculture, 


munities and sets high standards of ef- 
ficiency, loyalty and sportsmanship. 

One of the methods used in reaching 
these aims is through camping, not as 
a thing apart from the rest of the pro- 
gram, but as an integral part of it. 
Through 4-H camping, leadership is 
developed, various skills are taught, 
group and outdoor living are practiced, 
and moral character developed. 

Slides showing camp facilities and 
activities in Illinois and New York 





homemaking and country living, as well states were the basis of discussion on 
as social and recreational opportunities. minimum 4-H camp requirements. It 
It encourages its members to work to- was agreed that there should be State 
gether in the interests of their com-  counselor-training camps to develop 








‘If you love the smell of 


wood smoke from the campfire 





and the aroma of coffee 
and bacon... 
you'll enjoy 
this book" 


(Comment of a reader.) 


Camp Counseling 
By A. Viola Mitchell and Ida B. Crawford 





Camp directors everywhere have shown a _ tremendous 


interest in this brand new book — it’s the only complete 
guide for the counselor ever published. It covers all 
aspects of this subject — from the history of organized 


camping to axemanship and firecraft. Psychological fac- 
tors are carefully explained. 


By purchasing copies for your counselors, or recommend- 
ing the book to them, you can simplify your pre-camp 
training program, insure uniform camp procedures, and 
provide the counselors with a permanent reference source 
on all aspects of guidance and outdoor living. 


Hundreds of 


388 Pages Illustrations $4.25 


Send order with remittance to Camp Dept. or 


W. B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 


West Washington Square Philadelphia 5 
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camp leaders. It also was suggested that 
Gerald Burns of ACA write to all di- 
rectors of extension, inviting them to 
send extension personnel to participate 
in ACA meetings, so that there may be 
a broad exchange of ideas on camping. 
It was reported that extension workers 
of some states are working on a million- 
dollar camp development program. 

Camping in 4-H groups has grown in 
the last 30 or 40 years from an experi- 
ment involving a few country agents, 
local advisors and 4-H members, from 
camping in tents in cow pastures, to 
an activity in which hundreds of thou- 
sands of boys and girls and advisors 
take part. Directly or indirectly, 4-H 
camping affects the entire extension 
program. 


Salvation Army 


Program, policy, and philosophy were 
the basis of the discussion, with the 
idea that in camping, “Policies are the 
fences which we use to circumscribe 
our program, and philosophy is_ the 
medium we use to jump the _ fences 
when we feel the urge to do so.” 

Because of the change in the living 
conditions of many of the people the 
Salvation Army used to take to camp, 
we need to be sure they leave our camp 
better spiritually as well as physically. 
They may not need the physical change 
as much as the spiritual, and the ex- 
perience of group living. The staff will 
have to be made up of people who love 
others and are anxious to give of them- 
selves in helping others. 

We must also realize that to live up 
to our American heritage we must inte- 
grate democracy into our camp philoso- 
phy, by practicing it and respecting 
persons of other religions, cultures or 
races. 

The question was asked whether or 
not the Army should change its policy 
of accepting persons for camp, and ac- 
cept them on the basis of service and 
need rather than economic status. Many 
are not accepted because their economic 
level brings them above the scale of 
“free campers.’ Many welfare depart- 
ments now determine whether or not the 
camper can pay and what amount, and 
this is paid. Before setting up a fee, 
an understanding must be secured of 
its acceptance by the community. 

Training people so as to be up to 
date with changing conditions in the 
camping field was discussed, as were 
devotional periods and Sunday _ pro- 
grams as times of spiritual refreshment 
and rest. 
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The need of program to be geared so 
those coming year after year will be 
benefited was pointed out. It could also 
be geared to care for aged people who 
need vacations, as well as younger 
people. They are usually unable to take 
part in industry and are discarded, and 
need to be taken from the daily routine. 


Quality leadership is the key to 
worthwhile experience for campers. Col- 
lege people should be chosen as coun- 
selors, if possible, and they should 
come for the whole season, since changes 
disturb the development of a smoothly 
running staff. Recruiting should be done 
far enough in advance to have pre-camp 
training in town before going to camp. 
Personal interviews are best, of course, 
for recruitment. Always check refer- 
ences before hiring anyone. A “‘memo- 
randum of instructions’ may be given 
or sent with letters of acceptance. It 
was recommended also that personnel 
be given a job analysis, copies of last 
year’s in-camp training materials, and 
other material relating to their job. 


The importance of training personnel 
and giving them all available literature 
about the camp and organization was 
brought out. Staff meetings should be 
held each week for clearing misunder- 
standings, making minor changes, and 
reviewing accomplishments and failures. 
Individual interviews are also helpful. 

Snacks for counselors, regular days 
off, and definitely set duties during 
the day all tend to create a better living 
and feeling among staff members, it 
was indicated. 


Settlement Camps 


The apparent ignorance of many per- 
sons about camping programs and fa- 
cilities, and the lingering idea that 
camping is a “luxury” were very ap- 
parent in a questionnaire made up by 
an agency dealing with people from the 
St. Louis Section, and the similar ob- 
servation of another group from Pitts- 
burgh seems to indicate that some vast 
sales work is needed to better acquaint 
with camping values the people in the 
very districts where camping is needed 
most. 

Of 15 homes where parents were 
questioned about camping, only one had 
ever sent any of their children, or knew 
anything of camping programs. All, 
however, thought camping for children 
and adults was “‘fine,’’ had no objec- 
tions to it, and if the local settlement 
house had a camp all said they would 
send their children. 
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Fourteen, however, said they would 
have to buy new clothing, 13 said they 
thought children slept out of doors and 
prepared their own food. Fourteen 
thought drinking water would be a haz- 
zard, and didn’t know if there would 
be medical care. Willingness to help 
start a camping fund was unsure, be- 
cause of financial reasons, but all agreed 
that if they could send their children 
free, they would do so. About Negro 
camping facilities around St. 
only one was acquainted. 


Louis, 


Settlements were described as being 
in a fortunate position, since indoor 











winter programming can be carried over 
to summer camps. The program at the 
camp itself is modeled carefully after 
winter activities, with intensive work 
by the counselor with seven or eight 
children. The question of goals and pur- 
pose was discussed, with emphasis on 
having fun while broadening self, bet- 
tering relations with others, carrying 
out group projects, and making demo- 
cratic decisions. The advantages of co- 
ed, inter-cultural and inter-racial camps 
were discussed, as was religious em- 
phasis. 


Use of agency camps for developing 
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of art materials, Arthur Brown & Bro. Here, at America’s largest art 


supply center, you'll find everything you need — all under one roof. 


ATTENTION 


CAMP OWNERS 


YOU SAVE money and time when you shop at the department store 








Your arts, crafts and hobby supply problems will 
be given personal attention by our experienced 
consultants. They will help you work out a com- 
plete program — including the selection and the 
quantities you'll need of specific supplies. 








At Arthur Brown & Bro. you earn regular wholesale discounts by 


quantity purchasing — and you know you're getting the best in art 


supplies at the lowest prices. 


America’s Largest Art Supply Center 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


The Department Store of Art Materials 
2 WEST 46th ST., NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


(just west of 5th Avenue) 
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inter-racial and inter-cultural under- 
standing was discussed. In one case, 
in an area where racial prejudice was 
high, it was made very clear to pros- 
pective campers and their parents that 
the experience would be _ inter-racial. 
Some turned camp down on that basis, 
but those children who enrolled, with 
few exceptions, were reported as rais- 
ing no serious questions. Beyond all 
expectations there was little racial ten- 
sion evident, and children chose friends 
on individual qualities, regardless of 
skin color. 


YMCA Program 


The shortcomings of the YMCA 
camping program were evaluated by 
Elmer F. Ott, of the North Central 
area staff, who told of the problems 
facing a camp director, with rising 
costs and increasing population. He il- 
lustrated the weakness of some camp 
business managers in their methods of 
purchasing food, a few cans at a time. 
A prediction that food costs will drop 
seems to hold camp directors from 
purchasing in quantity. Actually, he 
said, if a camp director purchases in 
quantity and seasonally, when prices 
are low, he will save himself a lot of 
worry. 


If a camp director can procure a 
teacher or other individual to look af- 
ter his business problems he will save 
himself quite a bit of trouble, Mr. Ott 
believes. An undertone of cautious pes- 
simism rather than of optimism was re- 
vealed by a poll conducted by Mr. Ott, 
who feels that rather than face the 
future with pessimism, we should be 
stepping forward with an _ optimistic 
attitude. 


Describing the challenge of new areas 
in camping, he pointed out that the 
trend is reported toward larger families. 
We have the task of preparing for these 
new groups, he said, but nowhere are 
YMCA camp programs reported anti- 
cipating additions by planning 
more camps to meet this new field. To 
Mr. Ott’s knowledge, there are only 
three new camps anticipated in the 
North Central YMCA area. Two are to 
be day camps and the other will be a 
seven-day-period camp. We are _ not 
building new camps as rapidly as we 
should, he said. 


hew 


Area reports and answers to queries 
in a poll of Y camp directors were giv- 
en. It was reported that too many camps 
do not make use of the government sur- 
plus foods program to reduce operating 
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costs to the lowest possible minimum. 


The trend toward a more plenti- 
ful supply of college counselors was 
mentioned, as was the danger of ex- 
ploiting them by paying as little as 
possible instead of what they really 
are worth. Much more work must be 
developed in this area before it can 
adequately be defined as to values and 
standards to be employed, it was said 
in the discussion. 


Many camps are experiencing a slow- 
down in enrollments, the indication be- 
ing that we must become more effective 
in our advertising, aiming to sell the 


camper as well as the parents. An op- 
portunity to serve a new constituency, 
with the older-boys program, is in the 
offing if we can capture these pros- 
pects. Contrary to general belief, the 
polio scare is reported not to have af- 
fected parents negatively. 


Problems of unbalanced budgets and 
increased population, along with in- 
creased costs and higher wage demands, 
were summed up in closing, with the 
advice that the camp director must be 
willing to pay the price of good leader- 
ship, and thereby be assured the high- 
est camp standards. 











LESS PESTS... 
MORE GUESTS 











CONTROL INSECT PESTS WITH TI F A 


-. - DEATH-DEALING FOG FOR INSECTS 


Y OUR guests won't tolerate pests. Solve the 
problem the easiest way with TIFA. TIFA ean 
be used for inside or outside work, wherever pest 


control is essential. 


TIFA Applicators 


discharge newly 


easily handled, one-man unit, powered 


own standard-make gasoline engine. QUICK . . 


SURE ... ECONOMICAL ... BUILT TO LAST. 


(Write for circular) 





SPECIAL 
TIFA SERVICE 
BY 
CUSTOM FOGGER 


If your requirement is not 
sufficient to have your own 
TIFA Applicator, write us 
for name and address of cus- 
tom fogger nearest you. 














developed 
as well as the older insecticides, fungicides, re- 
pellents and hormones of the selected particle 
size in a true fog. This clean fog spreads quickly 
over wide areas, clings to all objects it contacts 
and permeates the smallest crevices. TIFA is an 








Patera 


its 


TODD INSECTICIDAL 
FOG APPLICATOR 


A product of 


COMBUSTION EQUIPMENT DIVISION 
TODD SHIPYARDS CORPORATION 
81-16 45th Ave., Elmhurst, Queens, N. Y.- 
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TETVS GO CAMPING Theme of 1950 ‘Week 





camp week 
April 24th to 30th 





sponsored by 


AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 


porter through the rawtesy of the NATIONAL SPORTING 
GOODS ASSOCIATION 











WITH THIS simple but symbolic 
theme — “Let’s go camping’ — 
4,500 members of ACA, and millions 
of campers with whom we work, em- 
bark upon another American Camp 
Week. The dates for Camp Week 
this year are April 24-30. 


You and all your colleagues in 
camping, whether members of ACA 
or not, are urged to “get on the band- 
wagon.” This national observance of 
a special week set apart for camping 
benefits all camping interests from 
campers to directors. 


Certainly we all want to receive 
maximum benefits from this public 
recognition of Week. To 
achieve this means active support of 
Camp Week as suggested by your 
Section. 


‘6 9 
our 


Every Section in ACA and every 


Camp Week Ideas for You in 





Indiana’s 1949 Plan 


By Deloria M. Sweet 


Co-director, Acorn Farm Campos 


URING THE 1949 Camp Week 
the Public Relations Committee 
of the Indiana ACA _ Section 





ID 


came to the realization that people in 


Indiana needed to know more about 
organized camping and its aims and 


purposes. The first step was to find 


out what they knew about camping, 


subtract it from the whole, and thus 
find the questions which needed to be 
answered. 

The first step in our program was 
to arrange for and set up a camp booth 
during Camp Week. This was on the 
first floor of a local downtown depart- 


| ment store. We had camping posters on 


the booth and many people attracted by 
these came and sat down to ask ques- 
tions. Our booth for five 


was open 


' days and staffed by ACA members. 


Next we made a list of seven ques- 
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tions which could be answered by the 
public in a few words. One hundred 
people representing varying income, 
education and interest groups were in- 
terviewed in our booth. We made it 
clear to the people interviewed for our 
that we wanted no names or 
addresses. We felt that this was the 
way to get unbiased reports. The seven 
questions and answers were: 

(1) Age and sex of your children — 
The age range was from five to sixteen. 

(2) Have you or your children ever 
had a camp experience? — Only 25 % 
of the parents had camping experience 
themselves; 50% of their children nev- 
er had gone to camp; 25% had one 
summer of camping; 25% had two 
summers or more. 

(3) What would you expect good 
camping to do for your child? — 46% 


survey 


member in the Sections has a per- 
sonal stake in the successful promo- 
tion of public relations for camping 
during this period. If you have not 
been given a role to play locally, 
please contact your Section President 
or Executive Secretary without de- 
lay. : 


The national public relations com- 
mittee has provided all Sections with 
a wealth of material in the way of 
recommended activity to capitalize 
on this week devoted to publicizing 
camping. Attractive posters, suitable 
for display in a number of different 
ways, are available through the cen- 
tral office, 343 S. Dearborn St., 


Chicago. Press, periodicals, radio, 
television and other media are. in- 


volved in “selling” camping to Ameri- 
ca. Let’s be sure we make that little 
extra special effort to do our part 
in this nation-wide promotion. 


said it sliould teach independence ; 25 % 
said that it should teach children how 
to live together; 1% that it should give 
the child a rest; 1% that it gets them 
out of the way. 

(4) What would you expect to pay 
for a worthwhile summer? — 50% had 
no idea; 50% varied between $8.00 to 
$50.00 per week. 

(5) To what part of the country 
would you want to send your child 
and for how long? — 50% wanted 
them to remain in Indiana, near home, 
for their camp experiences; 25% 
wanted them to stay in Indiana until 
they were over 12; 25% said that lo- 
cation did not matter. 

(6) What to you is the most impor- 
tant feature in a camp? — 60% said 
leadership; 40% adequate supervision 
for the child’s health and safety. 

(7) How would you choose a camp? 
— 43% said they would inquire among 
their friends to see where they had 
sent their children and if they were 
satisfied; 57% had no idea. 

We now had some knowledge of 
what parents in our section needed to 
be told. Do you think that these ques- 
tions would have been answered in the 
same way in your Section? 

As a start on our public-relations 
program to interpret camping to our 


people, a Round Table was planned 
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Vary Your Menus 


WITH THESE HIGH QUALITY 
NUTRITIOUS, DELICIOUS 


CHIN ano LEE 
CHINESE FOODS 
Chop Suey 


Economy 50-0z. Camp-size 


Noodles 
No. 10 tins (2 Ibs. net) 





Soy Sauce 
Half Gallons 


Chop Suey - Noodles 


No. 2 tins 





Send orders to 


CHIN and LEE CO. 


123 Bank St., New York, N. Y. 
or 


The TAYLOR-REED SALES Corp. 


National Distributors 
Glenbrook, Conn. 








and held in Indianapolis, sponsored by 
Acorn Farm Camps. There was _ no 
admission charge. Notices relative to 
the meeting were placed in the papers, 
and announcements were printed by the 
sponsoring camp and taken to the local 
organization offices of ACA members 
who in turn sent them to people on 
their mailing lists. 


The six speakers on the panel repre- 
sented the viewpoints of an attorney, 
a parent, a doctor, a teacher, a profes- 
sional recreational advisor, and a camp 
director. Reynold Carlson, national 
president of ACA and Indiana Univer- 
sity professor of recreation, spoke on 
“As I See Camping.” He also served 
as moderator. 

Mr. Harry T. Ice, Indianapolis at- 
torney, spoke on “What Camping has 
Meant To Me.” Dr. Norman B. John- 
son, headmaster of Park School and 
father of three boys, spoke on “What 
a Parent Expects of a Camp.” Dr. 
Byron K. Rust, an Indianapolis pedia- 
trician, spoke on “Camping and _ the 
Health of Your Child.” Mr. Joel W. 
Hadley, principal of Shortridge High 
School, spoke on “Camping and _ the 
Public Schools.’ Mr. Herbert A. Sweet, 


camp director and now a vice-president 
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of ACA, spoke on “It’s the Little 
Things That Count in Camp.” 

Those who attended this meeting 
formed a most interested audience and 
certainly became better informed on 
camping. The impact of our meeting 
also made itself felt on a much broader 
scope. We were surprised and amazed 
at how many people who did not attend 
the meeting took it upon themselves to 
find out just what had been said. 

The Round Table aroused public in- 
terest and our newspapers were full of 
camp news of all kinds in the spring 
and all through the summer, because of 
readers’ interest. We feel that this 
shows the great need of parents and 
camp leaders to get together and _ in- 
terpret the camping movement, and thus 
bring good camping to all of our 
American youth. 


Arizona Section Plans for 
Outstanding 1950 *Week:* 


THe ARIZONA SECTION came up with 
plans for an outstanding Camp Week 
Program. In addition to the use of 
posters, window displays, and the usual 
“gimmicks,” the Arizona Section has 
planned three major projects. The kick- 
off of Camp Week will be a full-page 
newspaper spread, April 23rd, showing 
five different types of camping, along 
with a history of camping and its pres- 
ent-day values. Each camp group with- 
in the Section will follow through with 
a report on the unusual things at their 
camp, total number of campers who 
have attended their camp. 

A luncheon club with skits, movies, 
talks, and panels before each service 
club has been arranged during the week. 
Finally, a state-wide camping conven- 
tion on Saturday, April 29 will be held 
in Phoenix on an institute basis — for 
school, church, youth organization, fa- 
milies, camp committees and all inter- 
ested persons. Radio, television and 
all other media of promotion will be 
used. “We feel that by the time Camp 
Week is over, the people in this State 
will be camping-wise,”’ said Kent 5. 
Bramwell, president of the Arizona Sec- 
tion. 

“The Arizona Section,” he added, “is 
fortunate to have Dr. Alice Drought 
(Wisconsin Section) in Arizona during 
the winter months. With campers like 
her, George Miller of the Boy Scouts, 
Ruth Wyman Robbins of the “Y,’ Mrs. 
EK. A. Cummings, Girl Scouts, and otlr 
ers with former experience in other 
ACA’ Sections, you'll hear more from 


the Arizona Section.” 
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Camp Directors 


FOR YOUR 


ARTS and CRAFTS 


the SAILFISH 
A Working Model 





An inexpensive, interesting project. The Sail- 
fish is a true replica of the new surfboard 
type racing craft. Solid mahogany wood 
parts cut to shape. All fittings included. 
Kit form. Only 95c list each. 

Many other models in our line from clippers 
to destroyers. Send for complete catalog. 


MINIATURE FURNITURE 
Authentic 
COLONIAL REPRODUCTIONS 





Parts all die-cut to exact shape. Genuine 
mahogany plywood. Fully turned maple legs 
where required. All necessary glue and sand- 
paper included. Detailed step by step in- 
instructions. Seale one inch to the foot. No 
tools required. Sold in sets or individual 
pleces, 
Kits from 60c list. 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE CATALOG 


SPECIAL CAMP DISCOUNTS 


MARINE MODEL C0. 


Dep’t. P-1. 
HALESITE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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[Information . Products . Literature . Service . for Camps 
Use handy coupon below to obtain additional FREE information 


A new plastic material, metallic coated 
acetate, said to make possible many 
beautiful colored effects in camp crafts 
work, is the subject of a catalog sheet 
containing actual samples, and a “how to” 
sheet giving project directions; both are 
available free from Plastic Parts & Sales, 
1157 Kingsway Blvd., St. Louis 10. (A70) 


A pocket telescope featuring six-power 
magnification, a scientifically computed 
optical system and instant, finger-tip fo- 
cusing, all at a very reasonable price 
which should make the item ideal for 
use in camp nature and other similar pro- 
grams, is described in literature avail- 
able from Pan-Technics, Ltd., Encinitas, 
Cal. (A711) 


A portable pumping unit, gasoline opera- 
ted and weighing only 26 pounds, yet ca- 
pable of pumping up to 2,000 gallons of 
water per hour and up to 75 feet high, 
should be of interest to camp directors 
interested in added fire proctection as 
well as general utility use; full informa- 
tion can be obtained from the manufac- 
turers L. R. H. Lebaw & Co., Belle Mead, 
N. J. (A72) 


A water-repellent coating designed to 
render outside masonry walls impervious 
to water and dampness, now improved 


by the addition of poly-siloxane resin, 
is the subject of literature available from 
Ranetite Company, 1917 S. Broadway, St. 
Louis 4. (A73) 


Two metal-working improvements, one 
the Handi-jig, an easy to operate fluting 
tool designed to produce beautifully flut- 
ed edges in metal work and to give long 
service, and the other pre-formed alumi- 
num and copper circles which are al- 
ready shaped and need not be further 
formed, are described in material avail- 
able to camp officials from Metal Goods 
Corp., 5239 Brown Avenue, St. Louis 15. 
(A74) 


impregnated Fiberglas canoes described 
as the “greatest improvement in canoe 
history,” and to to offer advantages in- 
cluding no painting, no upkeep, no leak- 
ing, unsinkability, strength and safety, 
are the topic of an illustrated catalog 
sheet available from the manufacturer, 
Beetle Boat Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
(A75) 


Addressing by means of a new, portable 
machine costing only about $10 and yet 
described as the “sleekest, speediest, 
most fool-proof spirit addresser on the 
market” is the subject of literature avail- 
able from the manufacturers, Heyer 
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Kostner Avenue, Chicago 


A new resin glue expected to be of con- 
siderable interest to craft directors and 
maintenance men is called Cas- 
it is described as being as easy 
to use as household cements, as clean 
as library pastes, as strong as liquid 
glues and as fast setting as hot glues. 
Full information is contained in a cCir- 
cular offered by Casein Corp. of America. 
350 Madison Avenue, New York City 17. 
(A77) 


camp 
corez; 


Silver and copper jewelry, with etched 
patterns produced by a new method de- 
scribed as eliminating the danger, skill 
and messiness of former methods, is said 
to be possible with inexpensive Giftrix 
Kits containing all necessary materials 
and supplies; full information is avail- 
able from Handmade by Hilary, 436 E. 
86th Street, New York City. (A78) 


Table-tennis tables of regulation size and 
sturdy construction, made in two sections 
for easy storage end for use as separate 
tables when desired, and priced at a 
very low figure to camps, are described 
in a catalog sheet offered to all camp 
people by Gardner-Washington Services, 
Century Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
(A79) 


Instant cocoa, made merely by adding 
hot water to the product which already 
contains cocoa, sugar and milk, is of- 
fered to camps in container sizes suit- 
able for use on trips as well as in the 
camp kitchen; literature describing the 
product is available from Jersey Choco- 
late Co., Rockford. Ill. (A80) 


Pottery-making designs, techniques, pro- 
ducts and equipment are comprehensive- 
ly treated in the new, 64-page Catalog 
No 249, prepared to assist all pottery 
workers by Pottery Arts Supply Div., 


Pemco Corp., 2554 Greenwood Avenue, 
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Coupon void if not filled out completely 
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MAGAZINE 
Plainfield, N. J. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Plainfield, N. J. | | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Baltimore 18, Md. A copy of the catalog 
may be obtained by sending 25c to the 
company in care of Department NR; the 
cost will be credited against future or- 


ders. Order direct from the company; do 
not use CAMPING MAGAZINE coupon. 


A CO2 powered rifle, described as giving 
tremendous power without pumping, and 
a new invention, the portable ‘“Targlite,” 
described as a new “self-illuminated tar- 
get” are offered by the Crosman Arms 
Co., Inc., 15 Henrietta Street, Rochester, 
N. Y. The rifle, powered by carbon di- 
oxide, is offered with all types of ac- 
cessories. The “‘Targlite” is advertised as 
a sensational new feature, furnishing a 
complete, low-cost target range, for camp, 
school or home. It is priced at only 
$12.95, complete with initial supply of 
targets and score sheets. (A81) 


Flicker-Ball, a game played with a foot- 
ball and special goals, developed by 
Game-time, Inc., of Litchfield, Mich., is 
being offered by its’ originators. De- 
scribed as simple to erect and rugged, 
mounting easily on basketball backstops, 
the new goals sell for $131.00 per pair. 
Information and rules for the game also 
are available on request. (A82) 


Plastic food bags, for use in packing food 
for camp trips, etc., are offered by Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., 400 South 2nd Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn., and may be obtained 
in limited quantities absolutely free for 
testing purposes at camp this summer. 
Additional bags may be had at cost in 
a variety of sizes by writing to the above 
address. (A83) 


Lettered sportswear for campers, featur- 
ing lettered T-shirts, sweat shirts, head 
scarves, jackets, banners, etc. for boys, 
girls, men and women, are offered by the 
Stylecraft Manufacturing Co., 717 Syea- 
more St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio, and de- 
scribed in a four-page, two color illus- 
trated catalog, available free. (A85) 





Be sure to have 





coptes this season 


ADMINISTRATION._! 
of the 
MODERN CAMP 


Edited by Hedley S. Dimock 


Already in a second printing be- 
cause camp directors find answers 
in it... help on every aspect of 
running a camp smoothly, hap- 
pily, efficiently. Eleven leaders 
collaborate to put it all into one 


$4.00 


compact book. 





at vour bookstore or 


clip and mail this ad now to 


\_ Association Press 
291 Broadway New York City 7 





LEATHERCRAFT 





SPECIAL SERVICE TO CAMPS 
® Fine Leathers 
® Tools and Tool Kits 
@ Accessories 
@ Cut-out Projects 


@ Pre-Punched Projects 
Send for Price List and Catalog 


Everything for Leathereraft 
TOEB LEATHERCRAFT 


COMPANY 
149 N. 3rd St., Phila. 6, Pa. 


TWO BLOCKS NORTH OF MARKET STREET 


————— 














All Campers 
Wan? 


Slylecrafd 
T-SHIRTS 


SWEAT SHIRTS 
| HEAD SCARFS 


i 

 ¢ Brightly flock em- 

' # bossed in any color 

with camp name an 
emblem. 








ee 





For Catalogue and Prices Write to 


STYLECRAFT MFG. CO. 


717 Sycamore St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 








—— 
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SELL or BUY 
A Camp ...A School... A Site 


Over 150 camps and 20 schools 
transferred through our office 
during the past 20 years. 


Leases ° Mergers 


Partnerships 


Sales ° 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF 
PRIVATE SCHOOLS 
522 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Murray Hill 2-8840 























—NEW IDEAS in 


Handicraft Supplies 


Let Us Help You With 
Your Handicraft Problems 


Prompt Service * Quality Goods 





1950 Complete Handicraft 
Supplies Catalog 


Handling Charge IOc 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 


770-774 Carnegie Avenue 
Cleveland 15, Ohio 

















SCULPSTONE 
Children love 


this easy-carving stone. 
Sculpture Made Easy 
Special Camp Units 





Instructions and Projects 


for all Age Groups 
Write for Free Catalog 


Far Eastern Sculpstone Co.,Inc. 
Dept. C 
159 E. 28th St. New York 16, N. Y. 


———EE 











———— 








TEE SHIRTS 
SWEAT SHIRTS 
JACKETS * SHORTS 
KERCHIEFS 
STATIONERY 
EMBLEMS 


Free supply of Name Tape Order Blanks 
upon request. 


Write for 1950 Catalog. 


‘THE FELTCRAFT ERS 


PLAISTOW 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
i 
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Courses Are Announced in 
Canoeing, Small Craft 


Two courses scheduled for the late 
Spring, on various phases of camp 
leadership training, have been an- 
nounced recently. They cover small- 
craft operation and trips and campcraft. 

The third year of the Small Craft 
Schools sponsored by the New England 
Section of ACA has been announced for 
June 19 to 26. It will be held at Camp 
Kehonka, Wolfeboro, N. H., and is open 


to men and women who wish training in 


handling or in the teaching of canoeing, 
boating and sailing. Tuition for the 


course is $40.00; this includes both in- 
struction and board. Registration is 
limited, and those interested are urged 
to apply as soon as possible to Miss A. 
E. Weber, Bradford Junior College, 
Bradford, Mass. 

A conference for trip and campcraft 
counselors has been announced for June 
17 to 24. It will be held at Camp 
Blazing Trail, Denmark, Me., and is 
intended for adult leaders only. Sub- 
jects to be covered include campsites. 
canoeing, compass, cooking, fireplaces. 
first aid, forestry and woodcraft. Tui- 
tion of $40.00 should be sent, with ap- 
plication, to Miss Eugenia Parker, 36 
Edmunds Road, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


Riding Instruction Centers 
Are Planned 


Attention of Camp Directors and 
others responsible for riding programs 
in camps is again called to the Rating 
and Instruction Centers of the NSWA. 
Instruction at each Center will consist 
of theoretical work through reading, 
lectures, motion pictures, and directed 
observation of riding ; an examination 
on theory is given at the end of eacn 
course. Each candidate is given mount- 
ed instruction daily, the opportunity to 
judge performance, criticize, and in- 
struct others as well as some time for 
individual practice. A practical riding 
examination is also given at the end of 
each course. 

Candidates passing both examina- 
tions are awarded an NSWA Rating 
which holds for two years. The Com- 
mittee expects to hold Centers as fol- 
lows: Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, 
Virginia, two one-week courses in early 
June; Pople Ridge Farm, Mexico, N. 
Y., early September; a third Center in 
New England, either just before or 


DH iste Pi 


CAMP INSIGNIAS 


by 
MAS BER oe 
CRAFTSMEN 










Custom aie. 
standards at . 
competitive prices. | 
Prompt service. 
Complete art 


service available. . — 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalog 


DISPLAY CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


1418 WALNUT ST. 
PHILA. 2, PENNA. * Kingsley 6-0551 


MOVIES 


16mm. SOUND FOR 
YOUR CAMP 


A different showing of selected, 
up-to-date Major Features and 
Short Subjects for every week of 
your season ,.. at Special Low 
Rates. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


Projectors and Screens also rented 


NATIONAL GINEMA SERVICE 

















71 DEY ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 











INDIAN CRAFT SUPPLIES 







A Real Camper’s Craft 

All types of kits for 

American Indian Crafts 
Also 

Curios and Souvenirs 


P: ume TRapine a SAL ES G. Inc. 


155 Lexington Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Tel. MU. 3-2635 
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CARBOLINE 


WOOD STAIN — 
Beautiful rustic 
brown. 


WOOD PRESERVER 
—Adds years to life 
of wood exposed to 
rot. 


TERMITE STOPPER 
—Repels insects. 





Apply anywhere-—brush, spray or quick dip 
—no pressure needed. Over four times richer 
than creosote in wood preserving oils. 


CARBOLINEUM WOOD PRESERVING COMPANY, 


—_— Dept. C, MILWAUKEE 3, WIS. ——— 














aH OM wel bu, Cee 
For the Camp Craft Shop 


153 Oe ie 
LACING 
PAINTS 

PLASTIC 
Block Printing 
Books 


BEADS 
CORK 
FELT 

CLAY 


LEATHER 
METALS 
RAFFIA 

a} s 8 Oe 


Glass Etching 


Tools Accessories Instruction 


Send For Your Catalog Today 


DEARBORN LEATHER COMPANY 


8625 Linwood, Dept. 9 - Detroit 6, Mich. 














Mohawk Craftsmen Built... 
FLUTTER BOARDS 


PADDLE and SWIM BOARDS firs 
LIFE-BUOYS 
AQUAPLANES 


Com. Single 
and Double 


KAYAK PADDLES 


Write for Folders 


MOHAWK CRAFTSMEN 
CALIFON, N. J. 

















LEATHERCRAFT 


Here is an excellent book on 
leathercraft which not only 
gives complete directions to 
follow for making 35 attract- 
ive articles, but includes de- 
signs as well. Written in an 
easy-to-understand style. In- 
cludes 93 helpful illustrations 
that ‘‘show how” each opera- 
tion is performed. Contents 
cover: history; manufacture; 
dyes; stains; tools; equip- 
ment; how to buy; design- 
laying out; cutting; tooling; 

embossing;  stippling; 
carving; punching; and 
many other Projects: key 
cases, book marks, coin purses, watch bands, 
comb cases, dog harness, belts and many other 
excellent projects for camping hobbies. $1.50. 
By Raymond Cherry. At your craft store, 
order direct. 


pad 
McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. 13 Bloomington, Illinois 





GENERAL 





templates; 
designs; 

incising; 
valuable chapters. 


ing; 
transferring 
stamping; 
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or | 


after the camp season, if suitable ar- 
rangements for facilities and instruc- 


tors can be made. It is possible that a | 


Center may be held in the vicinity of 


New York City during the 1950 Christ- | 


mas holidays. 


Anyone wishing further information | 


about the Ratings or Centers should 
write to: Miss Elise B. White, Pople 
Ridge Farm, Mexico, N. Y. 


Camp Story Contest 
Under Way 


Association 291 Broadway, 
New York City, has announced a camp 
story contest for the improvement of 
story-telling in camp. Association Press 
will pay $25.00 for each of 20 stories 
to be chosen by a panel of selectors 


Press, 


under the chairmanship of Mr. Melville | 


Grosvenor, associate editor of National 
Geographic Magazine. These 20 stories 





will be published early in 1951 as “The | 
Camper's Book of Stories,’ edited by | 


Hugh Allen. 


Stories may be submitted by anyone | 


connected with camping: a_ director, 


counselor, camper, group or an entire | 
camp. Each story is to be from 3,000 | 
to 4,000 words in length; shorter stories | 


submitted will be eligible for smaller 
fees, if used. 


Accompanying each story should be — 


a brief description of how and by whom 
the story was created. Stories must be 
suitable for use with young people from 
10 to 16 years of age. They may be 
highly imaginative, or based on reality. 
They should be wholesome, entertaining, 
related to outdoor life, suitable to be 
used in camp. Manuscripts are to be 
submitted to Dr. Hugh Allen, George 
Williams College, 5315 Drexel Avenue, 
Chicago 15, before October 1, 1950. 
Three copies, typewritten, double 
spaced, are required. 


Leather Company Moves 





The National Handicraft Company, | 


headed by Mr. A. Michelman, has an- 
nounced a change in its office to larger 
quarters at 199 William Street in New 


York City. 


Courses Offered 


Two new courses 
recreation leader training are offered to 
campers this year, one beginning April 
15 at NYU’s School of Education and 
the other May 14-20 by Wis. Recrea- 


in counselor 


tion Leaders Lab. Assoc.., 
St.. Madison 5, Wis. 


and | 


428 Lorch | 








Kitchen Staff Problem? 


Call Cadillac 


BEEKMAN 3-1310 


You can't afford to take chances 
with second rate help. We are 
equipped to give you the most 
efficient, capable and experienced 
workers in every phase of Food 
Preparation and Service. 


CHEFS BAKERS COOKS 
DISHWASHERS 





Cadillac 
Employment Agency 


80 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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CONTROL 
DUST 


Easily-Economically 
with 








SOLVAY 


Trade-Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. OF 


Calcium 





Chloride 


On play fields, camping grounds and 
roadways — dust is always a source 0 
annoyance. And yet it can be eliminated 
so easily; usually, just one inexpensive ap: 
plication of SOLVAY Calcium Chloride will 
free your grounds from dust. SOLVAY 
Calcium Chloride is clean, colorless, odor 
less. It’s easy to use . . no experience 
special equipment is needed. Proven by over 
thirty years of satisfactory performance. And 
it’s low in cost! Solve your dust problem 
with SOLVAY Calcium Chloride. Write for 


descriptive literature. 


SOLVAY SALES DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR ST., NEW YORK 6, N. Y: 
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BOONDOGGLE: 


*Copyrighted 


The term “BOONDOGGLING” is a 
Rochester tradition and was first ap- 
plied to Craftstrip braiding by a 
Rochester Scouter in 1927. Today 
many types of lace are available, but 
CRAFT SERVICE has always offered 
only the best quality lace. Our quality 
BOONDOGGLE material is_ really 
beautiful . .. colors sparkle, and the 
completed project is a joy to behold. 
Eighteen bright, glossy colors moun- 
ted on a display are available to 
organizations. Either round or beveled 
flat. Ask for yours today! 


Free Instruction Booklet 
SPECIAL PRICES: 100 yard rolls, 
$1.25 per spool. 10 spools, any as- 
sortment, $10. Write for further re- 
ductions on larger quantities. Orders 
of 1000 yards will receive FREE a 
beautifully illustrated instruction 
booklet. Otherwise this 12-page 815” 
by 11” booklet is 25¢. 


FIVE-FOLD SERVICE 


1. Complete line for your selection. 

2. Special discount gives low cost to volume 
purchasers. 

3. Within reasonable limits, we will accept 
returned merchandise at the season’s end, 
thus eliminating waste. 

. Orders are filled day received. 

. Liberal credit to established organizations. 
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337 University Ave. 
Rochester 7, N.Y 








CRAFT SERVIC 


Over ao DECADE of Service 
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Fire Proof 
FIRE-FIGHTING BROOMS 


Perfex Fire Fighting 
brooms can easily be han- 
dled by any boy or girl 
camper and_ should-_ be 
placed about every camp 
within easy reach as stan- 
dard safety equipment. In 
the open campsite they are 
especially essential for wat- 
er is not immediately avail- 
able there. One of these Fire 
Fighting brooms in a handy 
place in your camp may 
prevent a serious forest fire. 
® Made with tough FIRE 

PROOF fibres. 
eCountersunk WIRE 

BAND around fibres. 

@ Heavy Gauge _ rustproof 
metal shoulder. 
Reinforced with 4 inch 
metal collar around neck. 
Strong hardwood handles. 
Overall length 60 inches. 
Meet U.S. Forestry and 
City Fire Department 
Specifications. 

® Guaranteed against de- 

fects. 

send today for the informative pamphlet 
HOW A FIRE FIGHTING BROOM PREVENTS 
FOREST AND GRASS FIRES.” You will find 
many hints on this type of safety equipment, 
and descriptions of the many other camp brooms 
Manufactured by Perfex, including tent and 
cabin brooms, kitchen brooms and many others. 


TRIAL PACKAGE OFFER 
if your supplier cannot supply you, send 
$12.00 for six of these Perfex Fire Fighting 
rooms. COD orders accepted. 


AGENTS WANTED 


PERFEX 
BROOKLYN 8, NEW YORK 


Twenty Five Years of Experience 
anufacturing Specialized Fibre Brooms 
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® New York Section was scheduling 
its annual camping convention at the 
Hotel Statler in New York City for 


March as we went to press. 
Many special treats were planned for 
participants, including one on opening 
day, at the first General Session, when 
the nationally known radio commen- 
tator, Raymond Walsh, was scheduled 
to speak on “What Kind of a World 
Do We Want?” 


Other sessions planned included Dr. 
Hart Van Riper, Medical Director of 
the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, speaking on “Communicable 
Diseases, with Emphasis on Polio;” 
“Applying Democracy to Camping” by 
Ray Hruschka, and ‘Private Initiative 
and Government in the Future of Camp- 
ing’ by Philip Willkie of the Indiana 
State Legislature. Other speakers 
planned are Miss Lillian Smith, author 
and camp director; Frank Kelley, na- 
tional editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune; and many others. 


22-25, 


The New York Section reminds mem- 
bers of ACA and others that it has 
a new office — at the same address. 
We now have more space, badly needed. 
in room 1031 (instead of 811) at the 
same address, 342 Madison Avenue, 
New York City, and the same ’phone 
number. 


e Sr. Louis Section extends its thanks 
to all sections of ACA for their help 
in planning and promoting the National 
Convention, and special thanks to those 
who participated. 


The Central Counselor Placement 
Bureau reports a growing list of talent 
to be investigated. If interested in group 
counselors, nurses, interns, junior coun- 
selors, etc., call at 613 Locust St., Room 
1003, and do your own choosing. 


The section met the evening of March 
16 at Unitarian Church, when highlights 


of the National Convention were pre- | 
sented, and installation of new officers | 


took place. 


The University of Missouri reported | 
a registration last month of 45 for the | 


camp-counselor training course to be 


presented there with outstanding lec-_ 


turers. There is a possibility also of a 
Spring Community Music Leadership 


Institute with George Campbell as em-_ 


cee. If enough interest is shown, they 
report, financing will be arranged. 











Your Friends -- 


And Theirs! 


To protect their clothes and belongings, 
to identify them, to avoid ownership dis- 
putes, to insure orderliness and economy, 
nothing 


like marking with 


Ss 


WOVEN NAMES 


For many years Cash’s Names have been 
the friends of campers and camp owners 
alike. They are permanent, easily at- 
tached, cost little, save much. Most camps 
and schools reeommend them. 

Your campers—and your camp—ought to 
use Cash’s Woven Names. Ask about our 
service to camp and school owners and 
directors. Write us now. 


CASH’S, 30 camp st., South Norwalk, Conn 
a 


there's 





PRICES 12 Doz. $3.50 


9 Doz. $3.00 


25c a Tube 


3 Doz. $1.80 


6 Doz. $2.40 NO-SO CEMENT 





























CAMPING 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATION 





CANADIAN CAMPING ASS'N. 


Published Four Times Annually 


Subscription Price $1.00 per year 


CANADIAN CAMPING 
MAGAZINE CO. 


170 Bloor Street West 


Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


CANADIAN 
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Fascinating hobby — 






X-ACTO 
PLEXON 
ARTCRAFT 


STRIP 


Make hundreds of beautiful projects with 
this flexible plasticized braid. No tools or 
special skills needed, for: 
WRAPPING — vases, lamps, bracelets, etc. 
LACING — screens, baskets, bags, etc. 
BRAIDING — leashes, belts, bracelets, etc. 
Variety of colors, styles, widths, 15-foot 
hanks, 10¢ and 15¢. 

At art, gift, hobby, department stores. 
Write for new isiustrated cratt catalog —free. 


x-acto 


HOBBY KNIVES and TOOLS 


X-acto Crescent Prod. Co.,Inc.,440 4th Ave.,N. Y.16 


*Reg. U.S. 
Pat. Off. 











TRADE MARK REG. 


DISHWASHING COMPOUND 


Does not cake—Leaves no deposit— 
Works in hard or soft water. 


STERILIZES 
AS IT WASHES 


AND HELPS TO 


| PREVENT EPIDEMICS 


BACTERIOLOGICALLY PROVEN 














Send for Sample 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP 


& CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE 
PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 
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e Tue Cuicaco Section of ACA, on 
March 11th held a morning session fol- 
lowed by luncheon. Catherine Hammett 
discussed with members problems _ re- 
lated to staff training. An important 
business item at the meeting was the 
election of a nominating committee to 
nominate officers and executive com- 
mittee for the coming year. 


Because the regular CCA meeting 
date in April falls on Easter Saturday, 
it was agreed that the April meeting 
should be held April 15. It was an- 
nounced that the Chicago Section will 
be next hosts to ACA in the Conven- 
tion of 1952, scheduled to be held here. 


© THe Paciric CAMPING FEDERATION’S 
24th annual conference was about to 
get under way as this issue went to 
press. Held from March 23 through the 
26th, at beautiful Asilomar, Calif., the 
Southern California Camping Associa- 
tion served as host. Theme of the meet- 
ing was “Camping Dynamics at the 
Half Century.” Conference chairman 
was Roger Plaisted of Los Angeles, 
with Dale Trowbridge and William T. 
Lindsay, also of L. A., named as Opera- 
tions Chairman and Program Chairman. 


e New ENGLAND camping — described 
as “another one of New England's 
firsts’ — received an interesting write- 
up recently in the Boston Sunday Post 
(Feb. 19), on the financial page, under 
the heading “Camp Life Give Stimulus 
to New England Economy.” Pictured 
in an accompanying cut is Mrs. Mar- 
jorie S. Conzelman, executive secretary 
of the New England Camping Associa- 
tion. 


The article sets forth the importance 
placed in camping on the Democratic 
way of life, and in developing better 
understanding among different races 
and creeds. “It is interesting to record,” 
reported Mrs. Conzelman in the article, 
“that parents of campers are encour- 
aging such associations,’ and she adds 
that the children’s camps “serve as a 
‘great melting pot’.” 


Business aspects of camping, accord- 





FOR CRAFT CLASSES 


Decorate burnt wood 
etchings, glorified 
glass, brass and cop- 
per craft, etc. Many 
projects for summer 
camps. Write § for 
catalog CM4-50. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 








DEPENDABLE CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Leather Craft @e Plastics e Belt Craft 
Block Printing e@ Pottery Craft 
Textile Color @ Power Tools 


Wood Burning @ Instruction Book 
—_@- 
Write For Catalog 


DWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


Dept. CM 450 


Elim Grove Wheeling, W. Va. 














ARCHERY EQUIPMENT 
FINEST QUALITY 
LOWEST PRICES 


FOOTED TARGET ARROWS 
(regular $7.50 per doz.) 
26” — 27° — 28” Lengths 
Only $4.50 dozen 


Write for Catalog 
and list of complete line. 


GASSMAN’S ARCHERY CENTER 
1724 FREDERICKSBURG ROAD 
SAN ANTONIO 1, TEXAS 











HARVEY'S 
LOG CABIN SEAL & FINISH 
“Proved Best by Craftsmen Test” 


Me. “én — 3) <3 


_ hil h 1 if ut lg ‘Suns 





WOOD PRESERVATIVE and FINISH 
TO KEEP WOOD 
IN ITS NATURAL COLOR. 


Write for Free Samples and Literature 
Test and Compare 


PHILLIP J. HARVEY INC. 
DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 





—— 





——————————, 





“Everything Finished of 
Canvas und Rope” 
Waterproofing 

Rope 


Sails 
Windbreakers 
Canvas in Rolls 
Bags of Every Description 
Quality Tents for Every Purpose 


Write for Information 
on your Camping needs 


ERNEST CHANDLER, INC. 


Camping Department 
10 Bleecker St., New York 12, N. Y: 
Established 1851 
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ES ing to the article “are mirrored in the 
fact” that about $40 million is invested A CRAFT FOE EVERY CAM PER 
in camps in New England. li f i 
e Supplies for every crait 
LEATHER WEAVING 
METAL PLASTICS 
Tite CERAMICS BLOCK PRINTING 
$2: 2:2 2 23 more than 32 crafts 
= Special Camp Folder available after May Ist. Write today 
—— for your copy of the 80 page General Crafts Catalog. 
Inquire about Counselor Craft courses at our retail stores. 
CanoEING Manuva, Prepared by the (Specialists in camp craft tools and materials 
Committee on Canoeing, New Eng- since 1933.) 
land Camping Association, 14 Beacon 
Si., Boston. $1.00. Reviewed by Stan- | MNS UP Dela aree) 7h AL om 
lev W. Stocker, Graduate Assistant 45-49 SO. HARRISON STREET 
to the Director of Recreation and E. ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
v ae Camping, Springfield (Mass.) Col- 12 E. 41 , 
-ampimn springtiel¢ ass. O . st St. 54 So. Harrison St. 
‘hing SI S ( Neat atores: New York City E. Orange, New Jersey 
Camp canoeing, in the past, has suf- 
fered from a lack of good all-around U. S. ARMY 
resource material on which an inclusive, ie et 
well-balanced program could be based. NEW STAINLESS STEEL 
The New England Camping Association 6 SECTION MESS TRAYS 
Canoeing Committee has recently pre- Bed 
pared a manual which more than ade- All Individually Wrapped. 
quately meets this need. Packed 20 to Carton 
Areas covered in the manual include Minimum 20 Trays 
Equipment, Health and Safety, Weath- Fach — .85c 
er, Organization and Administration. 

ER Teaching Methods, and Special Events. J. J. ENRIGHT 
Of utmost importance is the trend to- 

' _— ~ 148-150 GREENE STREET 
ward standardization of basic skills and NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
program development. This presenta- 

— tion of the organizational aspects of a — —S=SSSS=—=—" 
canoeing program encompasses materi- C i 

' amp DIRECTORS! 
als which are comparatively new in the pte CAN’T AFFORD BARNARD 

t” area of canoeing literature. This, plus TO BE WITHOUT... BOAT - KOATS 
the effective utilization of the best in OUR NEW AFT let you carry on 
teaching techniques, can only result in CR any activity “ the 
a raised calibre of canoeing programs CATALOG KEEP DRY 
in the camping field. init ean ° 

The information which has been com- ——- Light to carry 
piled in this booklet represents the NEW + 
; e IDEAS Extra roomy 

ISH pooled experience of some of the top- e LOW PRICES a 
flight canoeing specialists in the New e SERVICES $42.00 per doz., 
England Association i ote 

_ - apni ; rt PLUS: 24 HOUR DELIVERY 

Actually, this manual is intended to Wielee- an. Canes Seether BARNARD 
be a clarification of the ACA graded THE GUILDCRAFT CO. GUARDS 
canoeing standards. However, the ma- 1305 Hertel Ave. Buffalo 16, N. Y. 2183 Hendon Ave., St Paul 8, Minn. 

—— § teria] is arranged so as to be easily TT 
modified to suit practically any camp > jy . 

»f canoeing i. ONIVERSAL?S 

ing’ program. B.A. RAILTON CO 
The material itself is a careful de- erie ; HAN DICRAEFT 
fing scription of canoeing know-how which Institutional Wholesale Grocers CATALOG 

. most neophyte paddlers hear about, but , " 
rarely get to see in print. An example Supplying Summer Camps, Hospitals, “The Standard 
of this attention to practicality is to be Hotels, Restaurants. Reference 

- hoted in the section on tripping. The Catalog 

r canos ing-lore collected here is a result PRESERVES, JAMS and JELLIES 150 pages, tools, sup- 
. plies, equipment for 
| of actual experiences of the best trip- From Our Own Sunny Kitchens aie ve gaan and 
" . e a icralrts. 
ol in Maine. a . 10 Table Fruit bw to sopetene 
pe “very camp should include this man- eng — papel Aggy * yds ies 
ger.. ; : ; agents. 50 cents to 
ual in its library; so, also, should water- sienna aneadicarenines individuals. 
. front directors al alleraft coun- 
J - ors and sma leraft coun 428 S. KEDZIE AVE. CHICAGO, ILL: UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, Inc. 
} selors who regard their jobs as highly 1267C Sixth Avenue New York 19, N. Y. 
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INDIAN CRAFT 


Catalog on Request 


Supplies Kits. 
for all Beads, 
Indian \ Feathers. 
Craft | Books, 
Work Leather 





GREY OWL INDIAN CRAFT CO. 


1569 NOSTRAND AVENUE 
BROOKLYN 26. N. Y. 











RU. 7-4951 
LEATHERCRAFT 
HEADQUARTERS 

Specialists in leather since 1910. We have 
one of the largest stocks of leather 
and leatherecraft supplies in the Middle 


West. We feature leather kits, link belts, 


lacings, belt strips, buckles, ete. 


Free catalogue and price list on request 


SAX BROS., INC. 


1111 No. 3rd Street Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

















METAL ROW BOATS 


. Cheaper than Wood. 

. Will last loncer. 

. Easier to Maintain. 

. Non-Sinkable. 

. Withstand hard usage. 


oP wh — 


12 and 14 foot. Write for prices. 








SANCO EQUIPMENT CO. 


WA Janitary /upery ano—/Peciarty Co. 


New York 3, N.Y. 





June 
-- can tw JS X., 





We have the 
Largest Assortment 
Of Craft 


Materials 
In Our History 


Ready For Your Handicraft Program 


MAGRU Materials 


108 Franklin Street 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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_ professional and demanding of all the 
latest information available on the sub- 








Brush & Crafi. 


assumption that pooled ratings of a | 


ject. 


GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT, by Raymond 
Cherry. Published by McKnight & 
McKnight Publishing Co., Blooming- 
ton, Ill., 1949, 38rd Edition. $1.50. 
Reviewed by Mary Weckworth, Pro- 
gram Director, Camp Wilder. 


GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT was written 
by Raymond Cherry to meet the needs 
of people interested in leathercraft as 
a leisure-time activity. A brief history 
of leather is given followed by excel- 
lent chapters on procedures, 
instruction, and useful designs. 


The detailed procedures are especial- | 
ly good. All of the projects given in the | 
book were done according to specified | 
procedure under the supervision of the | 


authox. 
Numerous photographs — all of them 
helpful — make the book desirable as 


a work book. Leathercraft ranging from 
the simplest design and pattern to the 
most intricate can be accomplished with 
GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT as a guide. | 
The “how to” chapters are clearly writ- 
ten. Anyone interested in leathercraft 
as a hobby or in teaching all phases of 
it should include this book in his library. 


ADOLESCENT CHARACTER AND PER- 


sonaLity, by Robert J. Havighurst and | 


Hilda Taba and others. Published by 
John Wiley & Sons, New York City, 
1949. 315 pages. Reviewed by George 
K. Morlan, Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology, Springfield College. 


The intelligent camp director, recrea- 
tion leader, and youth leader is con- 
cerned about character and more es- 


pecially, the 


activity on the character of his boys | 
or girls. Robert J. Havighurst and | 
Hilda Taba, in collaboration with fif- 


teen others, have made a fresh attempt | 


to understand how character develops. 
The most fundamental weakness 


the volume is the basic assumption that | 
reputation of character means the per- | 
son has that character. The investiga- | 
tors are aware of the danger of halo | 


effect, ambiguity of concepts and the 


like; yet without proving that reputa-_ 
tion is as adequate as test results, they 
have accepted a statement which was | 
merely a hypothesis made at the end of | 
a report of the Character Education | 


Inquiry. Unfortunately, the whole fab- 


ric of this research stands or fails ac- | 


cording to the validity of this pivotal 


detailed | 


influence of his work or | 


in | 


ARTVUE PICTURE POST CARDS 


“Tell a vivid picture story of your Camp” 


ARTVUE FOLDERS 


“The big Camp Catalogue in handy 


packet form” 


REPRODUCED FROM YOUR 


OWN PHOTOS 





Write for Free Folder MC 


ARTVUE POST CARD CO. 


225 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


CERAMIC 





SUPPLIES FOR SCHOOLS— 
CAMPS—STUDIOS 


Casting Slips 
Modeling Clay 
Liquid Under Glaze 
Liquid Over Glaze Ey. . 

Colored Glazes . ie 
Engobes & | 
Molds-Large Variety 


KILNS 28 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


BELL CERAMICS 




















And Up 
F.O.B. 





21 MIDLAND AVENUE MONTCLAIR, N. J. Dept. C 21] 








SPECIAL TRIAL DEAL 


DELICIOUS FRUIT DRINK FLAVORS 


(Three different flavors — 
enough to flavor 72 gal.) 


ONLY $8.00 


An Investment You Will Not Reqrel 


SMITH - JUNIOR €O., INC. 


12 Saratoga Ave., Rochester 6, N. Y: 


—————————— 

















Low Cost 
CAMP PROMOTION 


@e POSTCARDS in black and white, 
and NATURAL COLOR from 


Kodachrome 


e BROCHURES and CATALOGS — 
original layouts, well-designed 


e RECORDINGS—your camp songs, 
BUGLE CALL ALBUM 


Send for free samples 


CAMP and CAMPUS Promotions 
140 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y: 





| 
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DRS 
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CAMPER S CHOICE 
OF POPULAR CRAFTS 


ART MOLDING 

AND PAINTING 
FROM FLEXIBLE 
RUBBER MOLDS 







Camp directors, use Bersted’s 
rubber molds in your 
Your campers will enjoy this 
constructive pastime. Play and 


at 6! 


learn. 


See Your Local Dealer—Or Write For Catalog 


SEE YOUR LOCAL DEALER —OR WRITE FOR CATALOG 


Gersteds Mobly - neal. Tue. 


MONMOUTH, Il 





Hobby-Craft 
Handicraft program. 
interesting, 
Start 








LORICK SUPPLY CO. 


INC. 


PAPER PRODUCTS 
& Maintenance Supplies 








Napkins - Table Covers - Cups - Plates 
Toilet Tissue - Towels - Straws - Spoons 
and Forks - Sandwich Bags - Facial Tissue 
Mimeograph Paper - Disinfectants - Mops 
Brooms - Dishwashing Compound 
Kitchen Aprons 


44 CLIFF ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Sales Mer. Louis Glass WOrth 4-0532 

















CAMP SITES 


PARTNERSHIPS - FINANCING 


Contact us—We specialize. Clients re- 
spect our confidence and experience. 
Camp directors recommend §sus. 
information strictly confidential. 


PECK-KERRON COMPANY 


11 West 42nd Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-8285 BOulevard 8-9105 








PREMIER PAPER CO. 


feec. 
SERVING CAMPS OVER 25 YEARS 


PAPER PRODUCTS 











Nepkins - Table Covers - Cups - Plates 
Toilet Tissue - Towels - Facial Tissue 
Mimeograph Paper - Bags - Spoons 


Cleaning Supplies 
® ASK US—If it’s paper or made of PAPER. 


475 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 17 











Dept. C MUrray Hill 3-3883 
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child’s reputation are a valid criterion 
of character. 

Since the basic assumption that repu- 
tation of character is equivalent to ac- 
tual character is unproved, the 
clusions that follow also be ac- 
cepted only with reservations. The clear- 
est conclusion is that school achievement 


coli- 
can 


is predictive of character reputation. 

Another conclusion is that “‘the school, 
as presently organized in communities 
like that studied, is in many respects 
inadequate as an agency for character 
. the school, 
upon academic achievement is unable to 
all kinds of youth for loyal, 
responsible, and honest behavior. Many 
boys and girls, no matter how much 
they trv to live up to the expectations 
will be rebuffed and dis- 
couraged, itself be 
changed if it is to serve more effectively 
in the formation of good character. It 
must make room for the deviant stu- 
dent. It must be more tolerant of boys 
and girls with unusual non-academic 


formation .. in its stress 


reward 


of the school, 
The school must 


b>] 


abilities and interests. 

This surely makes sense, and the ap- 
plication to camping and recreation pro- 
grams is clear. Camps should be toler- 
ant of those who are not athletes and 
the like. Regimentation and insistence 
upon norms make no more sense in 
recreational programs than in education. 
As the authors say, “Any young person 
who experiences success and security 
in home, school, church and _ other 
groups is influenced strongly to adopt 
the prevailing code of morality and to 
govern his actions accordingly.” 


Books Received 


LEGENDS CHILDREN Love, by Joanna 
Strong with illustrations by Hubert 
Whatley. Published by Hart Publish- 
ing Co., New York City, 1950. 96 
pages, $1.25. 

FUNNY RippLEs AND RuyMEs, edited by 
Frank Furness and illustrated by 
Frank Furio. Published by Hart Pub- 
lishing Co., New York City, 1950. 96 
pages, $1.25. 

Heattu Epucation IN ELEMENTARY 

ScHoo.s, by Helen Leslie Coops, Ph. 

D. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., 

New York City, 1950. 
$3.50. 

FisHine is Fun, by Arthur 
Published by The Macmillan 
New York City, 1950. $1.95. 

Piay Aone Fun, by Caroline Horo- 
witz, Published by Hart Publishing 
Co., New York City, 1950. 96 pages, 


$1.25. 


279 pages, 


Carhart. 


Co., 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 





Position Wanted 


DIRECTOR OR ASSOCIATE with pro- 
fessional training and rich background in 
institutional and private camps. Best 
references. Desires position of responsl- 
bility requiring executive ability. Write 
Box 824, CAMPING, Plainfield, N. J. 


WATERFRONT DIRECTOR — Active 
American Red Cross Swimming and Wat- 
er Safety Instructor. Male, single, 22 col- 
lege graduate, Psychology major. Four 
years camp experience. Sailing and boat- 
ing experience in Coast Guard. American 
Canoeing Association instructor. BSA 
Merit Badge Counselor. Member of ACA. 
Write Box 791, CAMPING, Plainfield, N. 
J. 


NATURALIST POSITION WANTED. 
College man, four years experience as 
Nature Study Counselor in youth camps. 
Eagle Scout with Silver Palm, Senior 
Red Cross Life Saving. Excellent refer- 
ences. Write Paul F. Bradley, Columbus, 
Nebr. 


CAMP DIRECTOR, University Instructor, 
Medic, will direct private family group of 
boys at private lodge. All phases of camp- 
ing, tutoring, reading. Only highest re- 
ferences. Write Box 817, CAMPING, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


HEAD COUNSELOR, or assistant. Male, 
single, college graduate. Nine years suc- 
cessful camping experience. Excellent 
background in all phases camp operation 
and programming. Prefer New England, 
New York, or Pennsylvania. Write Box 
828, Camping, Plainfield, N. J. 


Help Wanted 
CAPABLE COUNSELORS, men or wo- 
men, wanted with following for Maine 


Co-ed camp. Excellent chance for right 
persons. This camp is well equipped and 
accessible. It has been filled but owner 
wants help in recruiting in Boston, New 
Jersey and other places. Write Box 821, 


CAMPING, Plainfield, N. J. 

COUNSELORS — Male or Female — 
who can help with either handicrafts, 
sailing, nature work or the waterfront 


for one or two months in long estab- 
lished camp. Write Box 367, White River 
Junction, Vermont. 


WOMAN DIRECTOR for YWCA camp 
in Michigan. Capacity 80 girls, 8 to 16 
years. Season June 27 to August 25. State 
qualifications, salary desired. Write YW- 
CA, Bay City, Mich. 


GIRLS CAMP in Maine wants experi- 
enced counselors 21 or over for following 
activities: tennis, sailing, riding, drama, 
music and song leader. Write Box 822, 
CAMPING, Plainfield, N. J. 


CAMP COUNSELORS and_ Instructors 
for co-educational children’s summer 
camp in Northern Ontario. Write Box 
S08, CAMPING, 705 Park Ave., Plainfield, 
N. J. 


a0) 








CARETAKER and wife to care for beau- 
tiful Conference grounds. Southern Mi- 
chigan, year-round, salary and residence. 
Write Box 825, CAMPING, Plainfield, N. 
J. 


MATURE MALE COUNSELORS, who 
are seeking permanent summer jobs, are 
wanted by Wah-kon-dah, the Mo. Ozarks 
oldest established boys camp. Trip men, 
nature, crafts, rifle and an A-1l program 
men or headcounselor can be assured of 
an ideal camp set-up and remuneration 
commensurate with past experience. 
Wah-kon-dah is non-sectarian, but also 
seeks outstanding Jewish Counselor from 
Chicago with following, who can repre- 
sent Wah-kon-dah in that area. Give full 
details, salary expected, etc. Write Ben 
J. Kessler, 7540 Wellington Way, St. 
Louis 5, Mo. 


TEACHER OR PRINCIPAL for leading 
Jewish boys’ camp located in the Adi- 
rondacks. (Hayfever free) Must have con- 
tact in securing at least ten campers, 
assist director; excellent salary, possi- 
bility of working into a splendid position 
for future. Camp enrollment always filled. 
Director would like new territories. Write 
Box 786, CAMPING MAGAZINE, 705 
Park Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 


Course Available 


LEADERSHIP COURSES FOR COUN- 
SELORS. Want to be a sailing counselor? 
Sailing counselors in demand — Stren- 
uous training — Unique — Third Season 
— Farn certificate of proficiency in sail- 
ing for camp season before camp begins 
at Six Day Basic Sailing Course for 
Counselors, Lion Manor, Green Lake, 
Wis., June 16-24, 1950. Limited enroll- 
ment. Address Frances H. Thomas, Di- 
rector, Box 366, Lockhart Texas. Nine 
years camping as Head Sailing Counselor, 
ACA Member, Wis. Section. Reference: 
CAMPING MAGAZINE, Feb. 1949, page 
13, “You Can Have Better Waterfront 
Leaders.” 


Camps For Sale 


KELLEYS ISLAND, OHIO, on beautiful 
Lake Erie. Five permanent buildings, 
capacity 100 campers and staff of 30. 
Exceptional investment. Owners wish to 
enlarge another camp in Michigan. Avail- 
able in September. See it in operation 
this summer. Write Box 730, CAMPING, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


ESTABLISHED CHILDREN’S SUMMER 
CAMP. One of the most beautiful camp- 
sites in Sebago Lake region of Maine. 
Completely equipped for 100 people. 
Room for 500. Beautiful lake. Sand 
beaches. Mountain view. About % mile 
shore line. An hour’s drive east to the 
Atlantic Ocean and west to the White 
Mountains. Has been under continuous 
management of owners for 27 years. 
Owners wish to retire. Price $60,000. 
Write L. M. Werner, Sebago School, 


5515 Cates Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 








BOYS AND GIRLS CAMPS — CAMp 
LOCATIONS. Minnesota or Canada. We 
are pioneers in the camping industry and, 
being on the ground floor, can advise 
and represent you correctly. Hedman’s 
Resort Exchange, First National Bank 
Bldg., Grand Rapids, Minn. 


LONG ESTABLISHED, well equipped 
waterfront camp, central New Hamp. 
shire, suitable children or adults. Per. 
manent buildings, ideal lay-out. Main 
house, cabins, recreation hall, craft shop, 
infirmary, stables, boathouse. Large 
sports field, tennis courts, two riding 
rings, sailboats. Open sunny area sur- 
rounded by beautiful pine woods. Livable 
winter. Priced reasonably. For informa- 
tion, Write Box 766, CAMPING MAGA. 
ZINE, Plainfield, N. J. 


For Rent 


FULLY EQUIPPED camp, 12 miles from 
Sonora. 4000 Feet altitude, 159 acres, 
large lodge, dining hall, electric kitchen, 
concrete swimming pool, 2 acres lawn, 
baseball diamond. Sports equipment, ete. 
Will handle 225 campers. Available May 
through October. Write Old Oak Ranch 
Youth Camp, P.O. Box 712, Sonora, Cali- 
fornia. 


CAMP FOR RENT — Weeks of July 
1 to 8 and August 19 to 26, available at 
Moravian Church Camp near Hope, N. J. 
Capacity 145, cabins and tents. Dining 
hall, lodge, swimming facilities in natural 
lake. For further information, write 
Board of Education, 69 W. Church St. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 


Campsite For Sale 


Famous Maine Sportsman’s Club for 
many years; an enchanting place now 
privately owned. Located on _ protected 
harbor, navigable stream, Great Moose 
Pond, Harmony, Maine. No better loca- 
tion anywhere for camp development. 
Beaches, boats, seaplane ramp, steel ob- 
servation tower, electricity, private road, 
trails, nine hundred acres or more. Also 
private lake approximately eighty-five 
acres. Hunting cabin, spacious lawn, pas- 
ture, modern equipment, furnished buil- 
dings, good condition. Twenty-five beds. 
Beautiful scenery, diversified hunting, 
fishing. Price $30,000. Owner T. B. Hay- 
ward, 203 South Fourth Street, Phila- 
delphia 6, Pa. 


Wanted to Buy 


SUMMER CAMP, with or without follow: 
ing, now operating occupancy 100 chil: 
dren plus staff. Location, Northeastern 
states. Write Box 819, CAMPING, Plain- 
field, N. J. 


Materials for Sale 


JUNIOR LEAF ALBUM. Nature study is 
more interesting when you use this book 
as your guide. Devised especially for 
campers, it contains over 70 accurate 
illustrations for identification and adjoin: 
ing pages for childrens’ own leaf collec: 
tions. 75c prepaid. In quantities, 60c each. 
Write Edward Kessler, South Side High 
School, Newark, N. J. 
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